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BITBRATURE. 
REMEMBER ME. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 
Wuew we two parted all I heard from thee 
Were these low whisper’d words—* Remember me 1” 


No vows o! faith or passion did I hear ; 
“ Remember me!”’ was all that met mine ear. 





I well remember thee—and from my heart 

The last, sad, humble prayer shal! ne’er depart. 
That heart—this hand—another’s prize may be ; 
Him 1 may love—I must remember thee. 


The past is nothing, and our hopes are o’er, 

Our last adieu is said—we meet no more : 

Or if we do meet it will be in vain, : 
That past—those hopes—can ne'er be ours again. 


Yet will I give thee all that thou dost crave, 

A fond remembrance—strong as is the grave; 

All else shall pass away,—Love,—Hope,—Regret,— 
1 soon shall cease to mourn—yet ne’er forget. 


Thou too with me these memories wilt share, 
As I have shared thy love and thy despair, 
Our patbs are different, yet where’er they be, 
AsI remember thee—Remember me. 





THE CRY OF THE EARTH. 


“ Weer on—weep on, ye April skies !” 
Cries mother Earth in glee; 

“ Like drops from pitying angels’ eyee 
Their freshness falls on me. 


Oh let the genial dews of spring ' 
Be on my bosom shed! 

To bring rich Plenty following 
Gaunt Famine’s iron tread. 


Day after day in pain subdued 
I hear my children moan, 

“ We faint-—we die for lack of food !” 
And I can give them none. 


Fall soft, fall fast, ye welcome rains, 
Upon the thirsty ground; 

And be my dry aud barren plains 
With golden harvest crowned, 


Till, far and wide, from strand to strand, 
The valleys laugh and sing, 
And o’er a rich and plenteous land 
Glad, grateful voices ring.”’ 
a an 


THE JOYS OF A WATERING PLACE. 


THE BARNABAS GOLDSWORTHYS.—BY GREENSLEEVES. 

A watering-pluce! what magic is in the sound; how marvellously it 
acts on the nervous system; what impulse it lends to the circulation! 
What beaming eyes, aud blooming cheeks, and radiaut smiles, and happy 
gestures, are born of that single phrase—a watering-place! \f opium create 
trancing illusions, eqaatled as certain of the initiated of Saint Thomas's 
declare, by the celestial dreams of ether,—if the mesmeric sleep be, de 
facto, a subliming of faculties, spiritual and corporeal, that bestowson the 
sleeper a glance keener than that of the prophet, and an insight into all 
mysteries, mundane and supra-mundane; there is, verily, a virtue in that 
siinple and summer phrase, “ a watering-place,”’ which yields not one jot 
to its occult, puzzling, plaguing, praised, aud povh! pooh-ed! rivals. 
Take a fine morning in June, only whisper the spell, and though clouds 
gather on the dun brow of the husband, sunbeams disport on the fair face 
of the wife; the huge labberly “ hope of the family” rabs his hands glee- 
fully, and thinks of torbidden pleasures; and the graces, who sit sulkily 
brooding over their bread-and-butter, in the small break fast-room, spring 
hastily trom the table, enfold each other in a rapturous embrace, and set 
busily to work coaxing papa and wheedling mamma, and airing ‘‘ The 
Times” very carefully, lest the former should “ catch cold,” and the lat- 
ter be kept at home to nurse him. Sweet belles! how harmoniously 
they peal of Ramsgate, Brighion, or Boutogne. 

What a change—what a transformation—w hat an Ovidian metamor- 
phosis! the green eyes of Miss Georgiana are blue as the skies of spring; 
the thin lips of her sister look round and ripe and rosy as the melting, 
oherry-breathing kisses by Jupiter!—and the sallow cheek of the eldest, 
the * miss” of the happy family, a young thing of forty, glows with a hue 
that the rose might envy, or * Pears’s Transparent Bloom” yaiuly seek to 
simulate. What hath done it?—what hath given animation—fire—nay, 
grace itself, to that big unlicked cub of eighteen, whose long legs and 
arms were but a Minute before sprawling—these over the back of the 
chair, catching at stray flies on the carpet, those over the head of the | 
Grecian couch, dangling a pair of trodden-down slippers on the point of 
a toe never meant to be “the light fantastic 7” A watering-place! a wa- 
tering: place, with its visions of gay delight; its balls and promenades; 
its coucerts and card-parties; its pic-nics and presentations; its riding, 
driving. boating, bathing, betting, playing, dancing, flirting—Lud! Lud ! 
but a ring and a parson often come in at the end of the act. What hath 
soured the pleasant face of “ the governor,” as his son and heir reverently 
atyles him—of “ pa,” as the graces in sweet juvenile innocence delight to 
call him,—of “‘ Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy,” otherwise “ ducky-dear,” as 
hie lady and better half is pleased to name him, according to her partic- 
ular state of nerves? A watering-place, “ with its heat, toil, bustle, 
racket, riot, hurry-scurry, strange phizzes, long bills, and deuce-knows- 
what else of discomfort and disquiet.” Aod Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy 
heaves *' a sigh that might upset a schooner,” frowns awfully, blows his 
nose, pulls out his watch, re-fubs it, rubs his chin, and dips dismally into 
the baukrupt list. 

But man was doomed to fall beneath the sovereign influence of the sex 
ever siuce father Adam hearkened to mother Eve; and which of hissons, 
Prithee, may claim exemption from the common lot? Mrs. Barnabas Golds- 
wort y “ hus her own way,”—she presents the apple—id est, a watering- 
Place ;—he eats it—i. ¢. gets off in company with “ Mrs. B. G »” the gra- 
ces, aud the lubberly s0n; a portmanteau, a black leather trunk, a small | 
Valise, three carpet-bags, four deal cases, tive bandboxes, 61x bags, seven 
bundles. eight purasole (“back” and * show’’), and a chaise umbrella. 

Poor Mr. Barnabas! aweek thence, and he returns thin, pale, harassed, 
Worn Out,—swealiug at the sea, and the sands, and the bathisg-machines, 


| that his transcendant excellences exalt him to equality with an angel and 


and the hotels, and the gargons-de-table, and the—no, stop! not at the din 
ners—of them he relished all but the cost. 

And where are “Mrs. B. G,” and the green eyes, thin lips, sallow 
cheeks, andunlicked cub? Harkye! at Boulogne—Boulogne so happily 
touched off by Albert Smith,—left comfortably in “ private apartments” 
by the kind, careful, good “ ducky-dear,” who ‘could not stay away 
from business, but would insist on Mrs. B. G. and the girls and young 
Barnabas getting a breath of fresh air.” The three young ladies, dressed 
alike in pink muslins, polkas, and pailles-de-riz, with paradise plumes,— 
go every where, see everything and everybody,—bathe, dance, play, sing, 
ride, walk, flirt, and angle in concert under the smiling eye of *‘ mamma;” 
and the unlicked cub, falling fnto the hands of “ a capital fellow,” “ up to 
a trick or two,” and “a captain,” of course, is introduced to a few other 
“capital fellows,” who take a brotherly interest in the silly son of the 
rich father, launch him into society, show him life, and all that, initiate 
him into ecarté, teach him the points of a horse, buy for him a prime dog, 
with courage to fly at anything, not excepting his owner,—in short, so 
accomplish the youth, that he cuts the graces, grows shy of mamma, cul- 
tivates a moustache and an ogle, sports a guard-chain and an eye-glass, 
and kisses the tips of his Paris kids at a fair one peering through the tiow- 
ers in her balcony. 

And ‘‘mamma’’—poor dear Mrs. Barnabas Goldsworthy—feels ruffled, 
and pleased, and proud, and angry all at the same time. The cub is 
growing into the man—the unlicked is acquiring form, and polish, and 
grace, and spirit, and world-knowledge! O! what a triumph! whata 
surprise for Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy! So, she, good, fat, flattered, in- 
defatigable old lady, gads about with her daughters, bows, and nods, and 
curtseys, and plays whist, fanning herself, sipping her chawpague, and 
praising “ her girls.” : ; 

“So good, so modest, so artless, so affectionate, so unacquainted with 
the ways of the world, yet so thoroughly well-bred, quiet, simple, lady- 
like, and sweet-tempered, that really, though she is their mamma, she 
may conscientiously say the home will be happy which either of them is 
destined to bless.” 

A hint at Knight Ryder-street and the wealth of papa, and the old lady 
stops, looks into her hand, trumps the trick and wis the game; while a 
short, middle-aged man, with a hooked nose and aconfident look, a faded 
blue frock, and a carefully combed moustache, darts a hawk eye at the 
diamond rings on “ mamma;” and then scrutinizing the daughters, mach 
as a horse-dealer scans “ the lot’”’ he thinks of selecting from, commences 
forthwith a few delicate attentions to the oldest, who receives them witha 
sweet confusion that lends encouragement to his hopes. His friend, “an 
old gentleman—a venerable man—a white-haired, amiable, spiritual- 
minded creature—a Plato, in fact, yet still the very hu:mblest servant of 
the fair,” attaches himself paternally, blandly, and cordially to Miss Je- 
mima, and the venerable man’s nephew, a fine, tall young fellow, a major 
in a cavalry regiment, who wears spurs on every occasion, and lisps und 
languishes most killingly, has the honour to polka with Miss Georgiana, 
and join her in quizzing the company. 

The days fly by; money makes unto itse]f wings and flies with them ; 
supplies from Knight Ryder-street have been asked, granted, and disper- 
sed, and the days tly by—Oh! how joyously! Time scatters roses from 
his wings; his scythe 1s twisted into Cupid’s bow; his hour-glass charged 
with diamond dust; his firelock curled and scented with macassar—morn, 
noon, and golden eve: the pier, the sands, the bathing-machines, aud 
Mile. Intellet, the reading-room, the ball, the concert, drives, pic-nics, et 
cetera, succeed one another rapidly and regularly ; Captain Brazen, the 
venerable Heneage Jeneage Slyboot Graybeard, Esq., and the Hon. 
John George Augustus Frederic Fiddle, Esq, late major in the Flores expe- 
dition, are the established cavaliers of the graces, breakfasting, lunching, 
dining, supping, riding, driving, yachting, and visiting “ the lions,” all en 
famille with the “charming Goldsworthys;” and “ the charming Golds- 
worthys,” of course, caunot think of hinting to such dashing, high-bred, 
sensitive fellows, and such a pleasant, venerable, good, kind, religious, 
white-haired, old gentleman, that their share of the expenses invariably 
remains to be derived ont of the Knight Ryder-street funds. 

“ They have excellent appetites,” taiutly observed Mrs. Barnabas Golds. 
worthy, one day after au enormoas discussion of good things at a lun- 
cheon. 





“ Military men, too—and the sea air—it cannot be wondered at,” added 
Miss Georgiana. 


not here,” declared Miss Jemima. 

“It looks like it, really,” concluded Mrs. B. G.; “ but run, girls, I see 
them coming; where’s your guitar, Mimmy ?—out with your crotchet, 
Georgy —Miss B. G. make believe to be drawing!” 

While the sisters are netting hearts, and committing terrible onslaught 
on the peace of mind of Capt. Brazen, the Hon. George Augustus Fre- | 
deric Fiddle, and Heneage Jeneage Slyboot Graybeard, Esq., young Mr. | 
Barnabas Goldsworthy is deep in adoration of a certain countess to whom 
he has had the distinguished honour of being presented by ‘‘that capital 
fellow, Captain Flash.’’ The countess is impressed with a sense of his 
merits ; his fine person attracts her eye; his wit, taste, feeling, and 
evident ingenuousness captivate her heart; she permits him to visit her, 
‘9 hold her cashmere, to stand behind her chair to present her flagon, to 
carry her dog, pick up her mouchoir, and purchase for her flowers, rings, 
clocks, watches, lace, gloves, fans, chains, and other mere trifles which 
she may fancy, and he convert into tokens of his flame; but she demure 
to his family ; the prejudices of rank and high station cling to her; she is 
noble. What can a Mrs. Barnabas Goldsworthy and the three Misses Bar- 
nabas Goldsworthys, wife and daughters of Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy, 
notary, of Knight Ryder-street, Doctors’ Commons, have incommon with 
a countess! Young Mr. Barnabas blushes, stammers, feels flattered, 
charmed, enraptured, humiliated, revived, and encouraged, and walks 
forth straight iuto the Rue de |’Ecu,with a sense of misery at being asso- 
ciated with the Barnabas Goldsworthys, and of extreme self-gratulation 


a countess. 

Poor Young Mr. Barnabas! his allowance is spent: mamma’s purse 
drained—her patience affected; bills grow long and heavy; tradesmen 
impertinently retentive of memory; Captain Flash indiguant at the stingi- 
ness of “the governor ;’”’ and the countess unaccountably short-sighted, 
cool, and capricious, since a certain arrival at the Hotel des Bains. What 
can Mr. B. G. junr. do? Mamma swoons when she learns his involve- 
nents; the graces purple into furies; and “ the governor,” laid up with 
gout and vexation, writes a short, sharp, angry mandate to bis better half, 


recalling the whole family, and inclosing a ten-pound note to frank them 
home, 





- , : 
Confusion! ruin! death! a ten-pound note, and goodness only knows | 
uowW many twenties owing! and young Mr. Barnabas ou the high road to 


their own hearts 





— a eccmemaenaal 


to the Gallic soil prevented Captain Brazen and Cv., escorting their en- 
slavers to England ;” they shook their heads, looked sad and sorrowful, 
but “ Egad! they had made a vow—foolish, d—d foolish, but stilla vow 
—never to leave the shores of /a belle France: those English fogs—that 
confounded coal-smoke !” and they coughed, sighed, oa seemed unut- 
terably desolés. 

Mrs. Goldsworthy wrote that hour to Knight Rider-street, and be 
her letter “ Ducky-dear,” detailed the brilliant prospects of young Mr. 
B. G., and the blissful ones of “ the three Miss B. G’s,” and begged time, 
counsel, ducky’s presence, if not prevented, and a letter of credit on“M. 
Adam et Cie.”” The answer came in the shape of a bald-pated old gentle- 
man, fat, hot, and very wrathful, who, to the blank surprise of Mrs. Bar- 
nabas Goldsworthy, young Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy, and “the three 
Miss Barnabas Goldsworthys,” walked up the ladder of che Folkestone 
packet, carrying a carpet-dag in one hand and chaise umbrella in the 
other, loomed at them very furiously through a big pair of spectacles, as 
he strode to the douane, and issued forth a ‘ bull of Bashan,” poohing! 





and pishing! and pshawing! and absolately taruing his back on the mi- 


litary salutes of Captain Brazen and Major Fiddle. and the civilian cour- 
| tesies of the venerable Heneage Jeneage Slyboot Graybeard, Esq. 


Arrived at the lodgings, a stormy scene ensued, a domestic drama of stir- 
ring interest. Mrs. Barnabas Goldsworthy raved, wept, and wrung her 
hands; the three Miss Barnabas Golds worthys dissolved in showers, and 
Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy, jun., once more, and ve sudcienly, fell, 
from his altitude as adorateur of a countess, to the level of the big, un- 
licked cub, clumsy, bashful, and silent. The military men and the fine 
white-haired old gentleman were unceremoniously sent to the right-about; 
the countess was favoured with a few hearty epithets, more remarkable 
for truth than compliment, and while “ducky-dear,” now traly “ Mr. 
Barnabas Goldsworthy,’ was taxing the huge packet of bills presented 
by sundry jewellers, perfumers, hair-dressers, tailors, and bootmakers, 
honoured with the patronage of young Mr. G. B.,—mamma, the 
and the Valentine-Orson were contre-ceur and nolens-volens packing the 
portmanteau, black leather trunk, small valise, three carpet-bags, four 
deal cases, five band-boxes, six bags, seven bundles, and eight parasols, 
the chaise-umbrella having accompanied its master to England. “The 
Queen of the French” brought them, “ the Princess Maud” took back the 
Goldsworthys, and as they steamed out of the harbour, young Mr. Bar- 
nabas Goldsworthy had the supreme satisfaction of seeing the countess 
resting very trustfully on the arm of the new arrival at the Hétel des B—, 
a handsome, harumscarum stripling of fashion, whuse mode of renderi 
the petits soins was so infinitely superior to his own, that the unlicked cub, 
leaning over the side of the packet, resigned himself to a desolating sense 
of maser and sea-sickness. The captain, the major, and the fine white- 
haired old gentleman stood at the end of the pier, with cigars stuck in 
their mouths, their hands stuck in their pockets; the three Miss Barna- 





| 


* Aud they do so enjoy everything with us! that dear Heneage Jene-| look! was there ever such sensibility and noble devotion! 
age protested to me so prettily that he never eats anything when he is/ Mr. Slyboot Greybeard is not younger—he looks oldish even at distance,” 


} 


marry a couutess—the sweetest brunette in the whole world—a little old 
er than he to ve sure, but so ch rming, 80 aristocratic; aad Miss Golds- 
worthy, and poor dear Georgiana, and li Ue innocent Mimmy, all likely | 
to go off at last, and make the must eligible of matches with men after | 


| 


“It was not to be borne! a certain mysterions, sentimental attachment! persisted mamma, 


bas Guldaweethys, seated disconsolately on deck, saw them, fartively 
waved the euds of their scarfs, and communed together. ‘‘ The captsia 
will break his heart, or call out pa,”” murmured Miss B. G. 

“ The major will do that,” sighed Miss Georgiana, “ he is terribly mar- 
tial! Only think if he comes to Knight Rider-street, with a pair of horrid 
pistols. I’d rather run away with him at once, that I wonld. Mim- 
my’s too much affected to speak—why dou’t you nod, dear, or shake your 
glove, or something; there’s the old gentleman signalling.” 

“ The old gentleman,” was blowiug his nose. 

“Fairly otf, by Jove!” said Captain Brazen, expectorating, and 
flinging the end of his cigar into the waves, as a parting tribute to his 
charmer. 

“And upon my thoul, I’m not thorry,” said Major Fiddle, bye byeing 
to the vessei; “devilith fatiguing to do the thentimental to three fat 
thouldered galth, and an old woman ath ugly ath thin!” 

“Cybele and the graces, whose nectar and ambrosia are porter and 
rumpsteaks,”” added the white-haired old gentleman, ogling at “ long- 
range” the receding divinities. ‘‘A d—d awfal trio, those wenches, by 
Jupiter! pock-marked and splay-footed. But, come along ! it’s devilish 
a mt | I’ve no mind to get cold in my head with this cursed eaat- 
wind !”’ 

And the gentlemen each laid his hand on his heart, flattered a bandana, 
and bowed with the air of knights-erraut tethe “Princess Maud” as she 


“Men always have, you know, ma,” said Miss Barnabas Goldsworthy. | cut, like a bird, through the channel. “ The three Miss Barnabas Golds- 


worthys” caught, or fancied they caught, the farewells. 
‘Dear, dear creatures!” sighed they in unison, “ how despairing they 
What a pity 


remarked ‘‘ Miss Barnabas G.” 

“ Better that, than a red nose, like Captain Brazen,” hastily retorted 
Miss Mimmy. 

‘* That’s as you think,” retorted her sister shar ly; ‘‘a certain fulness 
of colour, a kind of coppery bronze, is manly ia military. Thank good- 
ness, too, the captain does not lisp.” 
_ “Lisp; I know what you aim at,” said Miss Georgiana, with daggers 
in her eyes, * but I will not be moved by your envy and malice; of 
course, the major is the captain’s commanding officer, and of course that 
cannot be pleasant to you, how could it? Lisp, indeed! but I can make 
allowances :—lisp, indeed! If ever there was a voice attuned to win the 
fond, confiding ear of woman, it is that voice which has so often thrilied 
in mine like the soft vibrations of the lute.” 

The fair speaker sneezed, and used her handkerchief. 

“ Lor’ bless me;” cried Miss Barnabas with her nose in the air ; 
“you're getting poetical, I declare. Well I do pity your wretched in- 
fatuation!”? 

“ And I your miserable envy.” 

“ Hold your tongue, do!” cried Mrs. Barnabas Goldsworthy, sharply in 
terferiag. ‘‘ What's your loss compared to your brother's? a captainand 
a major,and Heneage Jeneage, Esquire, are very genteel and unexception- 
able, but a lady of title is aristocracy.” 

* Lady of title! Captain Brazen and Mr. Fiddle did not think much of 
her,’’ sneered Miss Barnabas Goldswurthy, who being “ Miss,” dared to 
“ anewer.”’ 

“Captain Brazen’s a tailor,” growled Mr. Barnabas, jun., “and Mr. 
Fiddle a snob. If you knew the fun they made of you, you would not 
have made such fools of yourselves.” 

“Fan! fools!” shrieked the graces in chorus. 

The exclamation excited papa. 

“ What's all this?”’ roughly demanded he, pausing before the group, 
his face like the grim breech of a culverin with wrath and the east 
wind, 

“Only the girls grieving, a8 they naturally may,” replied Mrs. Barna- 


bas Goldsworthy, with adeep eigh of commiseration. 


“Hussies! exclaimed their sire, tarning his back. 

“ Their fortunes spoiled—Captain Brazen—” 

“Captain Brass! a scamp, a broken-down Jew blackleg."’ 
“ Don’t believe it,” murmured Migs B. G. 


‘‘ The honourable Major—” 
“The honourable d—!} ! a billiard marker, son of a bill-sticker.” 
That's a story thought Miss Georgiana. 


Heneage Jeneage Siyboot Graybeard, EBsquire—the dear oid man,” 
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“ Heneage Jen } scount 
takes in washing at Brixton, and sends him her savings. 
“Spite and malice !” heaved Miss Minny. 


“The countess—a real lady—and no mistaking her. O ducky-dear, 


think of poor Barny'"”” 
“ Ducky-dear” 
up to the man at the wheel, regard 


ed him fiercely, strode back, planted 


unged his hands into his pockets, strode incontinently | days. 
himself before young Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy, looked grimly into the 


She Alvion. 











e Jaii-bird, madam! an old scoundrel whose wife | schools, hunted out disaffection, and plied the people with every rey 


ardour, or sage to himself. # — 
every man in the Highlands, of the slightest note. When he met 
Gne tiring pretensions to be a Duinheuassail, he bombastically praised 
the clan whose name he bore, and instanced its acts of bravery in former 
Prophecies and dreams, and the language of Holy writ, he was 
every ready with, as occasion served; and, when with supernatural 
egency he had worked his hearers up to the requisite enthusiasm, he 


that would rouse milit 


- . : insi j il of their 
k fi f th th, and briefly vented such rank blasphemy against | would leave them with a dexterous insinuation as to the downfall o 
yeep y athe wat disinterestednees of the noble lady of his Ang that | greatness unless they rallied round their chief. If he would meet with one 


the young gentleman fell into a cold perspiration; the 


oung ladies 


whose circumstances were lower by a fifth or tenth part, he would ask 





i loud; Mrs. Barnabas Goldsworthy applied herself very hur-| his name, and his father’s, of whom in his latter days he pretended ig- 
Sly tbo bales 3 and the ‘* Priucess Maud” lurching indignantly, | norance; but generally said: “1 believe I knew your grandfather very 


threw papa on his beam ends, sent the graces hastily to leeward, and sud- 
denly lodged Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy, jun., in the lap of a very surly 


well, and a worthy man he was; well did it set him to wear a belted 
plaid, and a broadsword; there are but few like him nowadays; you 


old woman, who, saluting a brandy flask at the moment, received him resemble him very much, but not quite so brawny.” A sentence or two 


with anything but maternal tenderness. 


In short, the Goldsworthys arrived at Folkstone; misfortunes awaited | of Cromdale and ; 
them; sick, yellow, with dishevelled ringlets, rampled dresses, and tum- | Montrose—fighting against the Covenanters. 


would then be given, as to the old gentleman’s intrepidity on the fields 
i Killicrankie, or he would trace him up to the days of 
The smaller gillies had 


bled crinoline, “ma” sulky, “ pa” bratal, and “ Barnaby” bearish, the | also their genealogy traced backwards for generations; and an undying 
graces submitted to the keen glances of the officers of her majesty’s cus- / devotion kindled in their hearts, by proof tendered by him of their rela- 


toms, were, ou secret information received, politely handed with “ ma,” 


tionship to himself. He could do with them what he pleased. He led 


into a private room, and commended to the soothing attentions of certain | them in favour of the Government, in the first rebellion, after recalling 


female atteidants, who forthwith obligingly relieved them of divers 
packets of blonde, lace, gloves, ribbons, &c., with which their delicate , 

rsous were burthened, and the portmanteau, black leather trunk, small 
valise, three carpet-bags, four deal cases, five band-boxes, six bags, seven 
bundles, and eight parasols, having been each and every one carefully 


them from the service of Mar; he led them against the Government in 
the ’45, and at one blow struck down the fruit of all his policy 

He sometimes issued pious prociamations, in which, with some end to 
serve, he would ascend through the wkole gamut of virtuous emotion 
—from Christian forgiveness to seraphic love. To heighten the effect, 


examined, contributed a handsome proportion of silks, shawls, and other | he would tell them he was on his death-hed, as in the following instance, 


items to the “ninety-ninth periodical sale” at Commercial Rooms Minc- 
was furious; he foamed at the 


mouth; danced, swore, clenched his fist, and smashed his ee ; his 

a grim and 
sav taciturnity he escorted the ladies to London; called a coach, bund- 
led them in, and got back t» Knight Rider-street, where he straightway 
administered an oath to himself, that, while his ‘name was Barnabas 


ing Lane Mr. Barnabas Goldsworthy 


good name, as well as his pocket, was touched ; and wit 


Goldsworthy, his family should never revisit a watering-place. 
Alas ! for the oaths of some men! 
graces, and the cub, were next summer at Wiesbaden. 


LORD LOVAT. 
From the North British Review.— Concluded. 
Lives of Simou Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes of Culloden. 


‘original Sources. 
ef David Hume. 





London, 1847. 


The rebellion of the 715 was raging on his arrival in the North. The 
indecisive battle of Sheriffmuir proclaimed the weakness of Government, 
and the danger of energetic action on thevpart of the Jacobites. It was 
fortunate. therefore, that so influential and clever a man as Lovat, in the 
vigour of manhood, aud with his abilities sharpened by experience, sided 
with the Government, and recalled the whole clan of the Frasers who 
As soon as they returned, he put himself at 
their head, and along with Duncan Forbes, reduced the town of Inver- 
ness, on the day that the battle of Sheriffmuir was fought. This quieted 
It prevented many from engaging in the rebellion, and cut 
off the communication between the rebel army and the source of its sup- 
It had the effect, indeed, of extinguishing the rebellion throughout 
the country; and on its importance Lovat did not fail duly to descant. 
“This,” he said, “ was the greatest service that was done in this country 


had gone to join the rebels. 


the North. 
plies. 


to any king.” 


The first fruit eee was his unqualified pardon, and the gift of 


the forfeit estates of M‘Kenzie, the heiress’ husband, who had joined the 


rebels. He thus obtained a legal title to the life interest of the Lovat 


estates; and it was lucky for his neighbours as that his attempt to obtain 
the full property kept him in litigation for many yeers. 


When he went north, he found Duncan Forbes fortifying Culloden 
House, and soon conceived astrong attachment for a young lawyer who had 


the ear of Argyle, and was rising fast to influence and honour. Indeed, 
there was nothing to which Lovat more devoted his attention, than the 
securing the support of young men evidently rising in the world, and 
who would be likely to remember it when themselves great men. It 
was this which induced him, in a field near Edinburgh, now a street, to 
entwine his arms in endearing rapture round the neck of Henry Home, 
and protest how much he was overwhelmed by his beauty. ‘‘ Haud 


Mrs. Barnabas Goldsworthy, the 


From 
By John Hill Burton, Advocate, Author {of the Life 


wherein he whips them up to the requisite enthusiasm :— 


“My Dear Friexps,—Since by all ———— this is the ‘ast time 
[he had a great number of last times] of my life I shall have occasion 
to write to you, I being now very ill of a dangerous fever, I do declare 
to you before God, before whom | mast appear, and all of us at the great 
day of judgment, that 1 loved you all; 1 mean you and all the rest of 
my kindred and family, who are for the standing of their chiefand name ; 
aud as I loved you, so I loved all my faithful commons in general, more 
than I did my own life, or health, or comfort, or satisfaction. I did de- 
sign to make my poor commons live at their ease, and have them always 
well clothed, and well armed after the Highland manner, and not to sufler 
them to wear low country clotnaes, but make them live like their fore- 
fathers, with the use of their arms, that they might always be in a con- 
dition to defend themselves against their ewemies, and to do service to 
their friends, especially tothe great Duke of Argyle, and his worthy 
brother the Earl of Islay. And you may depend upon it, and you and 
your posterity will see it and find it, that if you do not keep steadfast to 
your chief, I mean the heir-male of my family, but weakly and falsely, 
for little private interest and views, abandon your duty to your name, 
and suffer a pretended heiress and her Mackenzie children, to possess 
your country, and the true right of the heirs-male, they will certainly in 
less than an age, chase you all by slight and might, as well gentlemen as 
commons out of your native courtry which will be possessed by the Mack- 
nezies and the Macdonalds; and you will be like the miserable unnatural 
Jews, scattered and vagabonds throughout the unhappy kingdom of Scot- 
land; and the poor wives and children that remain of the name without 
a head or protection, when they are told the traditious of their family, will 
be cursing from their hearts, the persons aud memory of those unnatur- 
al, cowardly, knavish men, who sold and abandoned their chief, their 
name, their birth right, and their country.” 

King,in his Monumenta Antiqua, has given us the experiences of James 
Ferguson the astronomer, as to the nature of life at Castle Dounie, where 
he resided for some months. Lovat’s house, considered according to 
modern ideas, was comfortless enough. He received his company and 
kept public table, after the manner le petty court, in the room where 
he slept; and the only place his lady had, was also her bed-room. The 
| servants and retainers had nothing but straw, spread on the four lower 
| apartments in the house. About four hundred persons would often thus 





be kennelled together; and Ferguson declares, that of these wretched 
dependants, he has seen three or four, and sometimes half a dozen, hung 
| up by the heels, for hours, on the trees around the mansion, to expiate 
| offences. 
| The tables ran along the length of the room, and were carried out at 
the door to the lawn in front of the house. Near the chief were set the 
| distinguished guests or neighbouring chief, entertained with claret and 
| French cookery ; next in progression were the Duinbeuassails of the clan, 





awa,’” said the embryo Lord Kames, ‘“‘I ken very weel that I am the who had beefand mutton and a glass of port; the “ pretty handsome fel- 
uglist and most black-a-vised fellow in a’ the Court of Session ; you need- | lows” came next, and were honoured with sheep’s head and whiskey; 
na think to impose upon me wi’ your fare-fashioned spee@ehes.—Hae | and, lastly, the mass of the useless, old, and maimed, waited on the lawn 
dane !”"—“ Weel, Harry,” said Lovat, “ye’re the first man lever met with | for such relics as their betters left. Under this system everyt ing was 
wha had the sense to withstand flattery.”"—* I thank ye, my Lord—very | eaten. But the best part of it all was the discriminating courtesy with 
glad to hear ye say it.”—Zé rem acu teéligerat. | which Lovat noticed his respective guests. ‘‘ My lord, here is an excel- 
To secure the grant of the Lovat esiates, the legal knowledge of | lent venison—here turbot. Call for any wine you please; there is ex- 
Forbes was put under requisition. “ I wanta gift of the escheat (forfeited | cellent claret and champagne on the sideboard.” To the next class it 
property, to make me easy ; bat if it does not do, you must fine me some | would be,—* Pray now, Dunballooh, or Kinbockie, help yourselves to 
retence or other that will give me a title to keep possession.” He also | what is before you; there are port and lisbon, ale and porter excellent.” 
implored Forbes to prevent the pardon of his neighbours Glengarry and | Then raising his voice for the rabble,—* Pray, red-haired Donald,” or by 
the Chisholm, and to divert some of their forfeitures his way. | whatever other name the gillie would be known, “ Pray, help yourself 
In the midst of the war of litigation, which he found it necessary to | and my other cousins, to that fine beef and cabbage; there are whiskey- 
set agoing, to secure the estates, lie appears to have tried the honesty of | punch and beer for you.” 
his agent to the utmost. The scrupulous Writer of the Signet was under | But life at Castle Dounie began to get dull. A pension from Govern- 
the necessity of reading a lecture to his master; and he received, in an- | ment end the estates secured, were not enough. His inroads upon his 
swer, a detail of those principles which ought to guide a practical man in ! neighbours, tov, were not always attended with the desired success, and 
his intercourse with mankind. | he bitterly complains of Glengarry, who would “as soon part with his 
“T had,” said Lovat, “the honour of yonr fine morale and philosophicale | liver or his lungs” as with one acre of his lands. Ease and plenty just 
letter by this pots, and tho it is writ in a very pathetick, smooth way, yet | gave hima lever for arenewed war with existing things. All the loyalty 
I have read so many good authors on the subject, without being able to | and obedience called forth, like beautiful frost work, in the season of his 
reduce their advice to practice, than an epistle from a Scotch lawyer can | exile, dissolved under the warm sun of prosperity. 
have but very little influence on me, that now by long experience knows, Toll v4 
that those fine moral reflections are no more but a play of our iutellec- | Secs Wane witaitie 0 — periculum , 
tuals. You may give me as many bonuie words as you please, but words | ee ee Se eee 
will never gain me the estate of Lovat, nor my peerage, without assidu- From the year 1719 down to the ’45, he was continually engaged in for 
ously actiug that part I ought, to get that effectuat; and through some} menting rebellion; on the point of being often exposed, and obliged as 
people charge me with likeing some of the Roman Catholic principles, | frequently to take all kinds of oaths, and make all sorts of declarations in 
yet ldo ere Joe that [do not expect new miracles in my favour, and | favour of government, always coming to his determinations according to 
and that I am fully resolved to use all the ordinary means in my power | the law of the strongest, which was his gospel, and settling his cases of 
to save my family. I must tell you I alwise observed, since I came to | conscience according to his interest. In the year 1719, he wrote Lord 
know anything in the world, that an active man witha small understand- Seaforth that he would be ready to join the ill-concerted Jacobite scheme 
” ing, will finish business, and succeed better in his affairs, than an indolent | of Spanish invasion then concocted. His letter was communicated at 
lazy man of the brightest sense, and of the most solid judgment; so, since | London; and he posted south to meet his vile calumniators by denovn- 
I cannot flatter myself to have a title to the last character, [ ought to thank | cing them; applying the maxim to the defence of character—that it is 
God that I am of a very active temper, and I'l] be so far from relenting | the best security of one’s own country to carry the war intothe enemy’s. 
that I'll double my activity if possible.” | His accustomed success attended him; the newspapers of the day an- 
The dispute relative to the estate was referred to the arbitration of two nouncing that “ His Majesty had done the Lord Lovat the honour to be 
lawyers of eminence, who, in deciding in Lovat’s favour, fixed upon him godfather to his child.” Ten years later, in 1729, he was on the point of 
asmall burden to the persecuted M‘Kenzie. “| have,” said Lovat, with | being again found out, through “the barbarous villany,” as he terms it, 
his Highland emphasis of expression, “been cheated, abused, sold; | of one of his own clan ; but being more secure this time in the matter of 
my papers embezzled, robbed, and given up to my enemies; in short, | evidence, he could assume, with considerable firmness, the tone of in- 
treacherously, villanously, and ungratefully betrayed and sold.” Upon the jured innocence. ‘I bless God,” this good man meekly said, “I never 
authors of his wrongs he pours forth at length, consigning them ultimately | was, in my life, guilty of a base or villanous action; so 1 do not fear a 
to the contempt of mankind and the judgment of Heaven. | wicked calumny.” In an elaborate memorial, which he afterwards sent 
Litigation operated as a sedative on the corrosions of unabsorbed ! to Lord Islay, he argues the matter from the acknowledged facts, and 
energy, under which he chafed. But having brought his lawsuit te a| next according to the theory of probabilities. It is really very shocking 
triumphant close, he began, as was the manner of Highland lairds, to | to find such a man, taking the most solemn subjects in his mouth, and 
“birse yont;” and thus by gradual squatting on the grounds of a neigh- | protesting, as he “ believed in God and a fature state,” that he was inno- 
bour, contrived, by the aid of a little confusion as to the principle of pro-| cent of the crimes he was at the very moment industriously hatching. 
pony: to appropriate now and then a field, or perhaps a mountain, or a| “Since the year 1719, 1 solemnly declare before God, and as I must an- 
h. If the neighhour grew troublesome and grumbled at these inreads, | swer to him at the great day of judgment, I did not write any one single 
he generally received a visit from Lovat’s gillies, who were reasonable, | letter beyond seas, or to any man in the Pretender’s service or interest.” 
if they did no more than hough his cattle, or fire his house about his ears. | At the time he wrote this, he was in correspondence with the Jacobite 
He never in this way owed any man ili-will; he always made present | court for his patent of dakedom 
payment. — | His wavering inclinations took shape in 1737, when he was at the 
ovat's history is the best illustration of the blessings resulting from | head of all vhe disaffected partics in the north. On his trial, he said 
the annihilation of the hereditary jurisdictions. The petty chiefs in their justly, that “ for many years [ was the life and spirit of the king's [James] 
own siratis, exercised adespotisin, which, though it had its origin in cus- | atlairs in these countries.” Inaccessible as were his dominions, news ol 
tom, was not less absolute than that of the sultan over a uation of Turks. | his proceedings reached the Government, to whom it appeared neces- 
In the middle of last century these personages hanged their vassals ac- | sary immediately to remove so dangerous a man from everything like 
cording to their pleasure; and when we remember, that, over all the} legal power. Que by one, therefore, his offices of Lord-Lieutenant and 
north, these nuclei of mischief existed—that every chief hada quarrel | Sheriff of Inverness, and his command of the independent company 
with his neighbor, in which his vassals were always involved, and that | raised there, were taken from him. Ofcourse innumerable letters, with 
the sole education these miserable wretches received, was that of robbery | outbursts of indignation descriptive of innocence wronged, trampled 
or murder, as exemplified in the conduct of Lovat towards them, it may | on, and abused, were written ; all the figures of a copious rhetoric, em- 
truly be said, that no single act did more to change the face of Scotland, ploved during a whole life-time in deploriug the success of slanderers, 
than the destruction of the source from which these evils flowed. The | and the unhappy fate of the virtuous, were laid under contribution—*“ |] 
law administered by a bad government is often hard to bear; but the | bless God,” he concludes, “that whatever 1 suffer, or may suffer, no 
lion is not such an object of dismay, 2s the swarms of little loathsome | power can tike away the comfort I have, of a clear conscience and an up- 
animals that arise from his dead carcase, each crawling in a way of its right heart, that never betrayed a private man nora public cause.” In 
owu. The counexion between chief and vassal had begun to decline | 1740, he had an interview with Lord Islay, when in the midst of the or- 
when Lovat was settled in his domains; and he set to work, with all his | ganization of the rebellion, and hourly expecting his patent. Accused 
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To prove this, he entered into 
federacy with the patriot party, who. op the Government, ro 
equally hated the Jacobites. He immediately set to work to create 
votes in Inverness-shire, and found among his Jacobite friends some ridi- 
eulous scruples, on the ground of being obliged to take oaths to Go. 
vernment, to obtain the qualification. “ Write strongly,” he said, to 

lengarry, to persuade him to take oaths. I know he a no regard for 
them ; 40 he should not stand to take a loadof them, as I would do to serve 
my friends.” This is the character of Simon Lord Lovat, summed up 
by himself, in brief terms. 

With tae exception ofa single Fraser,—,‘‘ a poor covetous narrow 
greedy wretch,” who had “ renounced his chief and kindred,” and had 
“ discovered himself to be an unnatural traitor, an infamous deserter, and 
an un teful wretch to me his chief, who had done him such signal ser- 
vice,” he appears to have been successful The fate of this ungrateful 
slave is hinted at. “ Dake Hamilton and several other lords asked me 
in a joking way, whether that fellow who has deserted his chief and his 
clan, is still or not? Lanswered that he was,“ by my precise and express 
orders ;"’ and I said but what was true.” Lovat thus speaks in the 
year 1740. Prince Charles landed and then began the contest between 
competence with safety and future greatness with the risk of the 
loss of all. His patent of a Dukedom and his commission of Lien- 
tenant-General of the Highlands had been received ; but there stood in 
front of him the grim spectres he had seen ewinging on the scaffulds of 
the ’15, and he had known from experience the long train of confiscation 
that was sure to follow. Even in the éourbillon of his passions, he could 
estimate the character of parties. In youth he never was an enthusiast ; 
and in old age he was not likely to be led away. He saw, however, but 
little, presumed a great deal, and so jumped to his conclusion; hasten- 
ing from the wish conceived to the end contemplated. After Lochiel 
had declared, and before he himself had taken active measures, he wrote 
that chieftain a characteristic letter, which much tickied Sir Walter Scott 
by its shrewd estimate of his countrymen—‘“ My service to the Prince ; 
but I wish he had not come here so empty handed—siller would go far 
in the Highlands.” At the same time he sent offa letter in the manly 
style, to the Lord-Advocate, requesting a supply of arms for his clan ; 
for no ill-usage would “ alter or diminish my zeal and attachment for his 
Majesty's person and government.”” He next commenced a correspond- 
ence with Duncan Forbes, then Lord President, in the same strain. He 
was unable to tell the issue of the conflict, and so kept see-sawing back- 
wards and forwards, making the most solemn protestations of fidelity to 
both parties, until the battle of Prestonpans, which appeared se decisive, 
that the fiery cross was sent over the whole Fraser country, and 700 men 
were enrolled for the rebels. That battle, indeed, was magnified through- 
out the north into the complete annihilation of the Government troops ; 
and one can easily imagine the kind of frantic enthusiasm described in 
we “aeigges letter of Duncan Forbes, then engaged in suppressing the 
rebellion. 














stories were calumnies and lies.” 


“ 3d October, 1745. 
** T have just received the twenty bolls of meal you sent me, for which 
I shall pay youon demand. The concern Iam under, for the folly of 
some of my neighbours, is very great. The late unexpected successes 
their friends have met with, at Edinburgh and near it, has blown up 
their hopes to that degree, that they are apt to lock upon the whole affair 
as over, and to rush upon a danger, which seems to them to be none at 
all, but to me appears to be almost certain destruction. They will not 
believe the London Gazette, which names the Swiss and Dutch Regiments 
that have actually come into the river Thames. They look upon what it 
says of the embarkation of 10 British battalions at Williamstadt as a fic- 
tion; nor will they believe one word of the preparations in the north of 
England to resistthem. Full of their vain hopes, they are flocking to- 
gether with the intention to go southward and share in the expected 
glory and spoil. But Ihave still some faint hopes that they will recover 
their senses ere it is too late; and I shall leave nothing undone, that is 
in "my power, to prevent their folly and stop the contagion.”—From 
MSS. 
Cautious to the last, Lovat would not appear openly, and thus trusted 
that in case of a reverse, he would escape the meshes of the law. On 
the score of ill health he wrote to the Prince, that his son, a young lad of 
19, would lead the clan, and at the same time despatched a latter to the 
Lord President, to the effect that “there was nothing ever out of hell 
more false,” than that he had anything to do with it. On the contrary, 
the clan were mad, and his son was mad, and he, an old man, was unable 
to keep them from rushing into “ the villanous, malicious and ridiculous 
rebellion.” The correspondence has all the effect of farce. We have, 
turn about, a letter to Murray of Broughton, the Jacobite secretary, and 
to Duncan Forbes as the organ of the Government. The encouraging, 
bombastic, self-glorifying styles come out strongly in the Jacobite let- 
ters; the pathetic, indignant, resigned, injured, meekly forgiving styles 
are the characteristics of those to the President. Had Swift seen his cor- 
respoudence, he would never have written as he did: “As universal a 
practice as lying is, and as easy a one as it seems, I do not remember to 
have heard three good lies in all my conversation, even from those who 
were most celebrated in that faculty.”’ 
Forbes entreated, expostulated, reasoned, until even Ais patience failed 
him. The Frasers marched—all too late for any good—and then Forbes 
wrote the well known letter first given in the Culloden Papers, which for 
solemnity of warning and earnest reproof, is only exceeded by its tho- 
rough appreciation of his correspondent’s character; and in which the 
whole devices of Lovat are as plainiy exposed as if he had done it 
himself. 
“Tecan no longer remain a spectator of your Lordship’s conduct, and 
see the double game you have played forsome time past, without betray- 
ing the trust reposed in me, and at once risking my reputation aud the 
fidelity I owe to his Majesty as a good subject. Your Lordship’s actions 
now discuver evidently your inclinations, and leave us uo further in the 
dark about what side you are to choose in the present unhappy insurrec- 
tion. You have now so far pulled off the mask, that we cau see the mark 
you aim at though on former occasions you have had the skill and ad- 
dress to disguise your intentions in matters of far less importance ; and 
indeed, methinks .a little more of your Lordship’s wonted artifice would 
not have been amiss. Whatever have been your private sentiments with 
respect to this unnatural rebellion, you should, my Lord, have duly con- 
sidered and estimated the advantages that would arise to your Lordship 
from its success, and balance them with the risks you run if it should 
happen to miscarry; and above all things, you ought to have consulted 
your own safety, and allowed that the chief place in your system of poli- 
tics, which I persuade myself would have induced your Lordship to have 
played the game after quite a different manner, and with a much greater 
degree of caution and policy. But so far has your Lordship been from 
acting with your ordinary finesse and circumspection on this occasion, 
that you sent away your son, and the best part of your clan, to join the 
Pretender, with as little concern as if no danger had attended such a 
step. I say, sent them away; for we are not to imagine that they went 
of themselves, or would have ventured to take arms without your Lord- 
ship’s concurrence and reprobation. This, however, you are pretty sure 
can’t be easily proved, which I believe, indeed, may be true; but I can- 
not think it will be a difficult matter to make it appear that the whole 
strain of your Lordship’s conversation in every company where you have 
appeared since the Pretender’s arrival, has tended to pervert the minds 
of his Majesty’s subjects, and seduce them from their allegiance.” 
This was the karbour of refage into which Lovat thought he could in 
the day of danger take shelter. By writing strongly to the Government 
officials in favour of the Government, and conjuring his Jacobite friends to 
destroy all his letters, he had hoped that however the moral evidence 
might erngoneuests, there would not be legal evidence to procure a con- 
viction. ow he must have been startled, then, to find from the Presi- 
dent that enough was already known to seal his doom ! 

“Give me leave,” continues the President, “to tell you, my Lord, even 
this falls under the construction of treason, and is no less liable to pun- 
ishment than open rebellion, as I am afraid your Lordship will find when 
once this rebellion is crushed, and the Government at leisure to examine 
into the affair. And I am sorry to tell you, my Lord, that I could sooner 
undertake to plead the cause of any one of those unhappy gentlemen who 
are just now actually in arms against His Majesty, and | could say more 
in defence of their conduct than I could in defence of your Lordship’s. 
What shall I say in favour of you, my Lord?—you, who have flourished 
under the present happy establishment ?—you, who in the beginning of 
your days forfeited both your life and fortune, and yet by the beniguity 
of the Government were not only iadu!ged tie liberty of living at home, 
but even restored to all you could lay claim *0; 80 that both duty and 
gratitude ought to have influenced your Lordship’s conductat this critical 
juncture, aad disposed you to have acted a part quite different from what 
you have done; but there are some men whom no duty can bind, nor no 
favour can oblige.” 

This letter produced only an answer in the superlative style of injured 
nnocence. ‘I see by it (the letter) that for may misfortune in having an 
obstinate, stub: orn son, and an ungrateful kirdred, my family must go to 





energy, to create a resurrection of the departed spirit. He discouraged | of Jacobitism, “ I answered his lordship with a little warmth that these 


destraction, and I must lose my life in my old age. Such usage looks 


__— Sune 26 
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TT 
rather like a Turkish or Persian government, than like’ British. Atm I, 
my Lord, the first father that hac had an undatiful and unnatural son ?”’ 

The retreat from Derby told the downfall of his hopes. The ragged 
and miserable Highlanders, after their Pw git triamph at Stirling, re- 
ceived tbeir last defeat on the barren moor of Culloden. On that day, 
Lovat saw Charles for the first and last time; and, amid the 6 of dis- 
aster, he alone retained the energy of manhood. ; Each of the unhappy 
fugitives looked only for ar ‘fage from the pursuing royalists. All com- 
munity of action or of counsel vanished. In vain Lovat (after, the first 
agony of defeat had passed away) reminded the Chevalier that Bruce had 
lost eleven battles, and established is country’s independence by the 
twelfth. In vain he proposed to raise a force of 3000 men, to defend the 
mountain passes, and compel at least an honourable capitulation. The 
spirit was dead within them; and unrestricted scope was given to the 
remorseless barbarity that pursued the wrecks of rebel army. 

The fate of Lovat did not remain long undetermined. Upwards of 80 
years of age, corpulent and weakened by disease, which rendered him 
unable to walk, he had not the least chance of escape. He wandered 
through the barren regions that skirt Inverness and Argyle, tended by 
his iflica aud was at last apprehended in a hollow tree swathed in 
flannel. He was conveyed in a litter by easy stages to London, growing 
most boisterous in his buffoonery, as he saw his destiny fixed ; and when 

laced at the bar of the House of Lords, to be “ worried,’ as Horace 
alpole called it, by the ablest lawyers of England, the old battered in- 
triguer often put them off with a laugh, or a happy repartee, or by the 
exercise of a native humour that never failed him. Murray of Broughton, 
the king's evidence, who propter vitam vivendi perdidit causas, he rebuked 
in the best moral style of his most eloquent letters; and some compas- 
sion was excited by this pitiable appeal against the then barbarous mode 
of trial for treason in the South—“ My Lords, I have not had the use of 
my limbs these three years; I cannot see, I cannot hear; and I beg, if 
your Lordships have a mind that [should have any chance of my life, 
that you will allow either my counsel or my solicitor to examine my wit- 
nesses, aud to cross-examine those produced on behalf of the Crown, and 


into life and towards its close. In the first he was rash and therefore 
weak ; for the rash must ever retrace their steps. He was imbued with 
notions which the country has never tolerated except in the Tudors— 
their native monarchs, as they considered them. The language of truth 
was never acceptable to him, until bitter adversity had shown him that 
his only faithful friends were those who dared to speak it. Never, per- 
haps, dida monarch and a subject meet upon such terms. They separa- 
ted to meet no more. Charles returned to his desperate career; the 
marquess fortified his castle more strongly to meet the coming storm. 

It was now found necessary to withdraw the two armies which the 
marquess had lately supported from the county of Monmouth generally; 
and to concentrate their force within Ragland. On the 3d of June, 1646, 
the castle was summoned to surrender by Colonel Morgan, who com- 
manded the Parliamentarian forces in that district. Previously to this 
summons, the fortress had been invested by a corps under Sir Trevor 
Williams, the very man whose life Charles had spared. But, at length, 
after several ineffectual summonses, Sir Thomas Fairfax came himself 
from Bath to commence the siege. The Marquess of Worcester was at 
this critical moment at some distance from his castle, and in the Welsh 
mountains. He was warned of the approach of the enemy by Dr Bay- 
ley, and was enabled to make atimely preparation for defence. 

Early in August , 1646, the hosts of Fairfax was seen approaching. The 
cliaracter of the general, whose fate it was to lower some of the noblest 
edifices in England, was not tainted with the harshness of Cromwell nor 
the cruelty of Ireton. Fairfax was brave, truly brave; and as humane 


this county, I should quickly quit myself of the garrison, for Thave'no 
great cause to take delight mit.’ Thus spoke the half-ruined, but still 
unwearied adherent. “I have that high esteem,” adds the high-bred 
nobleman, “-f your worth, nobleness, and true judgment, that, knowing 
you wil! virer nothing ignoble or unworthy for me to do, as the case stands 
with me, I desire to know what conditions I may have, and I will return 
you present answer.” 

The reply of Fairfax wasdry and cold. It was, however, candid. He 
pointed out the impossibility, in case of a surrender, of restraining the 
rude soldiery from plunder. “Touching your lordship’s £20,000,” he 
added (with little good taste), ‘your lordship bas liberty to solicit about 
that by the same hands that your lordship shall give an account of the sur- 
render to his majesty. | desire your lordship, on receipt of this, to dismiss 
my trumpeter, and to send and answer by one of your own.” 

All this time the host of Fairfax were encam around the castle; the 
rich farms — them; the fine forests teemed with them; the gentle 
slopes gave them space whereon to plant their batteries. Alas! 

t was some time before the marquess replied to this epistle. Mean- 
time the siege went on; and during the progress of these negotiations the 
castle was battered, and the work of destruction began. At length, on 
the 11th of August, the marquess again wrote. He referred his delay in 
giving a positive answer to Fairfax to the indecision of his officers, who 
could not bring their minds to capitulate; ‘but as soon as I shall obtain 
their consent to your conditions, you shall not be long without it.” |, Then 
he asked him this searching question, ‘* Whether, in case of the terms 





as a party-man might be. 


“ Both sexes’ virtues were in him combined; 

He had the fierceness of the manliest mind, 

And all the meekness too of womankind, 

He never knew what envy was, nor hate ; 

His soul was fill’d with worth and honesty, 

And with another thing, quite out of date, call’d modesty. 


Thus runs his epitaph by Villiers, duke of Buckingham. Fairfax was, 





to take notes.”” He was unanimously found guilty, and left the bar, bid- 
ding their Lordships an everlasting farewell. About a fortnight after- 
wards he was led out to execution. Without affectation of indifference, 
or levity unbecoming the solemnity of death, he went through the last 
scene with a Roman fortitude and with a Horatian sentiment in his 
mouth. And thus died the most powerful of the Highland chieftains—a 
man who, with the name of virtue continually on his lips, cared not a rusk 
for all the virtue in the world, though he would have given much to hav- 
been able to secure a good character. 


—_@—— 
THE SOMERSET FAMILY. 
THE SIEGE OF RAGLAND CASTLE, 
Concluded. 


Greatly and peaceably did Henry marquess of Worcester live in his 
castle, whilst the events which dcaolmeed, England saddened his noble 
heart. His fortune, his safety, his all were embarked in the royal cause. 
He spent immense sums in that struggle which tenpeverished: many of 
the noblest families in this country, and which, as faras architectural 
beauty is concerned, she has never recovered. But Ragland was still in- 
act. After the battle of Naseby, Charles, upon leaving Oxford, visited his 
faithful servant the now aged Marquess of Worcester. He was received 
with princely splendour; and at Ragland he enjoyed, for the last time, all 
the respect due to his rank. At Ragland he found a secure retreat ; in 
the marquess, atrue and noble-hearted friend and monitor. For the 
marquess had all the best part of that philosophy which preserved not his 
son from a crooked and destructive policy; and had Charles adhered to 
his maxims, much might have been retrieved, much prevented. Great 
was the reply when the monarch thanked his subject for certain loans of 
money: “ Sir, [had your word for the money, but I never thought J 
— have been so repaid ; for now I have your thanks [ have all I look 
or.” 


When Charles made his first entrance into the castle, the marquess 
awaited him at the gates, where he delivered to his majesty the tes, 
according to custom. The king returned them; whereon the marquess 
said, “1 beseech your majesty to keep them, if you please, for they are in 
a good hand ; but I am afraid that, ere it be long, 1 shall be forced to de- 
liver them into the hands of those who will spoil the compliment.” In 
spite of this presage, the three weeks passed by Charles at Ragland were 
spent in cheerful exertions on the part of his host to divert his sovereign’s 
attention from the melancholy prospects of his cause. Charles was patient 
and placid. He spent, as Herbert informs us, two or three hours al every 
day in reading, or other pious exercises; sometimes, for recreation, or 
health’s sake, played at bowls ; after meals, “ indulge in a quiet game 
of chess” 
tions. 

Amongst other occupations was that of controversy. The marquess 
had become a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, and he cherished in 

his family the famous Dr. Bayley, son of the author of the Practice of 

Piety. This person had uot at that time embraced the Catholic faith, but 
he was a witness ofthe conferences of Religion between the lord of the 
castle aud the sovereign. Three years after the fall of Ragland, Dr. Bay- 
ley published a work called, Certamen Religiosum ; or, s Conference be- 
tween King Charles the First and Henry the late Marquess of Worcester, 
concerning Religion, in Ragland Castle, 1646. ‘This work excited virulent 
animadversions, and Dr. Bayley was accused of having put his own fic- 
tion for trath. The conference, certain writers declared, had nothing of 
the king’s style in it. But Bayley showered down abuse on Heylin, who | 
was the assailant; aud, to prove that the monarch was capable to main- 
tain such acontroversy, he published the little book called Golden Apo- | 
thegms of King Charles J. and Henry Marquess of Worcester, a work 
which has received several different titles. , ; 

Such a guest as Charles I. must bave, indeed, rendered Ragland a para- 
dise, bata transient one. However, the old marquess resolved to make 
ita place ot improvement to the king. He determined to let his majesty 
know some of his faults. One day after dinner, when the king was wont 
to pay his host a visit, he found him with a book af poems lying on the | 
table, the works of John Gower. The king casting his eye ou the book 
observed that he had never seen the poems before, 

“ Oh,” cried the marquess, “ itis a book of books! and if your majesty 
had read them, it would have made you a king of kings.” 

“ And how ?” asked the mild and ‘gracious Charles, 
lord 7?” 7 . 

“Why,” said the marques, “ herein is set down how Aristotle brought 
up and lustructed Alexander the Great in all the rudiments and rin 
ciples belonging toa prince.” , 

And thus saying the venerable marquess proceeded to read out of the 
book a lessou on kingly duties which amazed and terrified the courtiers 
who were present. 

But Charles received the admonition with his usual good breeding. He 
thought, indeed, that the marquess was going beyond the text of the au- 
itu of his own; he put a question to that 

“ Have you, my lord,” said the monarch 
do yuu speak out of the book 7?” j 

“ Sir,” replied the old man, “ if 
would find it there; or, if your m 
lend you my book ;” a touchin 
had sacrificed so much. 

Charles then requested to borrow the book. 

= Nay,” said the marquess, “ I will lend it to you on these conditions 
namely, first, that you read it ; secondly, that you make use of it.” : 
Galina a tac ttoaernd — by biting their thumbs, and fretting and 

if q reedoms. He took the hint, and gave them 
moO quarter, 

* Sir,” he cried, “ notwithstanding all this, Aristotle, I can assure your 
Majesty, is greatly in favour of absolute power. Permit me to take the 
book from your majesty’s hands, and I will show your majest one re- 
markable passage to that purpose,— 


és Why, 20, my | 


“ got your lesson by heart, or 


you could read my heart, maybe you 
hajesty please to getit by heart, [ will 
g aud remarkable answer from one who 


‘“‘A king can kill, a king can save, 
A king can make a lord or knaye, 
And ofa knave a lord also; 


"pon which several new made lords slunk out of the room. 

* My lord,” said Charles, observing their departure, “if you go on in 
this way, you will drive away all my nobility.” 

“ Sir,’ replied the marquess, “ | protest unto your majesty I am as new- 
made a lord as any of them; yet I never was called so ‘often rogue in my 
life as since I have received this new honour, and why should not they 
bear their share ?” 1 
. rhe book of Gower’s from which the Marquess of Worcester read this 
pt : _~ soreretan was the Confessio Amantis. Two things may be 

iarked on this ane dote: first, the sincerity of the old peer ; secondly, 
the obvious change in Charles's high netions of kingly prerogative and 


During the Sundays, he sequestered himself in his deyo- | 


in truth, one of the many who, engaged in that desperate cause, had not 
his heart in it. “He wished nothing that Cromwell did, and yet contri- 
| buted to bring it allto pass.” Thus wrote Clarendon ofhim; but Fair- 
fax has left his own testimony to his remorse for much of what he had 
| promoted. After alluding to the languishing state of the parliament, and 
) to the means cciannalatel of restoring it to its ancient vigour, he says,-— 
“ This way being by the sword, the trial of che King was the easier for 
them to accomplish. My afflicted and troubled mind for it, and my ear- 
nest endeavours to prevent it, will, I hope, sufficiently testify my dislike 
and abhorrence of the fact.” 
Such a man was not ijikely to lower the walls aud ‘towers of Ragland 
from wanton revenge ; and Fairfax did what he did reluctantly. For 
he loved uld memories. He loved literature. When Oxford was taken, 
he spared her libraries; for which, blessings on his name. He even en- 
riched the Bodleian with many manuscripts. 

To these laudable tastes was united a modesty remarkable in “one 
born for victory.” That as hisson-in-law, Buckingham, affirmed of bim, 
Fairfax “never seemed impudent but in the field,’ was much to say in 
those days, when the vulgarity of the Parliamentarian leaders was not 
their last reproach. ‘To this modest demeanour, a natural impediment in 
his speech may have contributed; nor was Fairfax, independent of that 
circumstance, gifted with eloquence; rhetoric was not his forte—the 


royalist principles; in heart, but half a convert to the great thraldom 
which he served. Such was Fairfax; and it may not seem idle to add, 
that he retained the bearing of a Royalist allowed his hair to flow about 
his shoulders, and conducted himself, even to the vanquished, like a gen- 
tleman. And yet, to him we owe the destruction of some of the finest 
properties in England. So he presented himself before Ragland ; for, 
to use words which 1 shall afterwards have to rehearse, he had now nearly 
finished his work all over the kingdom, and there was nothing left but 
this castle to reduce. 

To do Fairfax justice, he seems long to have withheld the destructive 
power which had caused such havoc elsewhere. Long did he forbvar to 
shatter those noble towers, before which trenches were dug and cannon 
planted ere he appeared before them. As the tower of Gwent, now de- 
solate, yet still majestic, rose in its untouched perfection before him, to 
his sind thea occurred none of that arrogant, and perhaps, vindictive 
pride, which afforded to some of the Parliamentarians such a keen de- 
light in levelling those of ancient blood ; for Fairfax was himself of gen- 
tle birth, and'sitbough not a Plantagenet, was by no means upstart in the 
uew and changing scene which produced so many domestic convulsivns, 
so many changes and chances in this country. 

As he gazed, however, on these towers, he may naturally have prog- 
nosticated the ruin and downfall of the noble race who dwelt there. 
Chepstow, their other proud possession—the key of South Wales, as it 
was called—had been praet times taken and retaken, but had event- 
nally fallen into the hands of the Parliamentarians—a triumph, for which 


of fifty pounds, so important was its recapture considered. 
fortune of the Marquess of Worcester was already greatly impaired. 
was old, and his son, Lord Glamorgan, was distrusted by all parties. The 

downfall of the Somersets might, therefore, be predicted; and, perhaps | 
with a sigh, Fairfax reflected as he rode from Wallingford towards the | 
hundred of Ragland, that he was casting the last stone which should level 
an ancient house. Yet,how wasit? Ragland, indeed, is in ruins, but | 
the Somersets flourish : and other possessions, as fair, but not so proud, 

attest their greatness. So far he was mistaken. But may he not reason- 

ably, too, have inferred, that in ail his captures of towns, in reduction of 
houses, in the matrimonial connexions of his daughters (one of whom 

married the second duke of Buckingham), he was nursing a family for 

future generations to look up to, and fixing a peerage on the legislature 

of his country?) And was itso? No. The name of Fairfax is no longer 

noble amongst us (neither, indeed, is that of Cromwell) ; and it is singu- 

gular that the family of Fairfax is, or was, represented by a descendant 

who followed the occupation of a miller in the rural village of Barford, 

near Warwick. 

_ Asa conqueror, however, Fairfax approached the castle. Already had 

it been shaken by the artillery of the Parliamentarian forces; but only 

shaken; and scarcely eveu had its strong walls trembled before the at- 

tack. 

Major-general Latighorne had assailed it; but several gallant sallies had 
been made by the garrison, and in one of these a cornet of Morgan’s regi- 
ment was killed, and the colours were taken. After the reduction of 
Oxtord, Morgan, however, being reinforced with 2000 men, sent in a 
summons to the castle to surrender, with all its ammunition, assuring 
the marquess that Gen Fairfax ‘‘had now finished his work all over 
rw kingdom, except this castle, and that there was no chance of re- 
ief. 

_The marquess replied to this message in the courteous language of 
his day. and begged to be allowed to suspend his belief as to the surren- 
der of all places of defence, and decided to give as his answer, “ that 
he rather chose (if it so pleased God) to die nobly than to live with in- 
famy.” 

The siege was, therefore, far advanced, both in the works and the ap. 
proaches, when Gen. Fairfax himself arrived in person, and sent a sum. 
mons to the castle to surrender immediately. 

The answer to this was dated from “my poor cottage at Ragland” and 
was truly characteristic of its writer :—‘‘1 am loth,” thus was the de- 
spatch penned, “ to give up the only house left me to cover my head, but 
at the same time, I am unwilling to be the cause of our ruin.” He de- 
sired time, therefore, to communicate with his majesty; adding, at the 
same time, as a plea for his defended, that the castle ‘‘of Ragland”’ was his 
own house. 


The desired communication with the king was refused by General 
Fairfax, as it had been to every dne else in similar circumstances. The 
marquess then wrote the following conciliatory and touching letter to his 
powerful adversary. It is impossible to Souler it in any words better 
than his own—more simple, more expressive :-— 

“ I do confide in your honour,” thus it begins, “‘ that being at stake (con- 
cerning leave to send to his majesty), 1 will at this time forbear,” added 
the marquess, “to make further mention of it; only one thing, which is 
extraordinary, I offer to your consideration for the just cause, besides my 
allegiance, of my reasonable request.” 

In this conciliatory manner did he address General Fairfax. 


The plea 


that would certainly be lost; and,” added the old marquess humorously, 
“no benefit to the Parliament.” 

A dash of prudence as well as of courtesy was mingled with the old 
marquess’s valour. “If you knew,” he writes, “how well known I was 
in Henry earl of Huntingdon’s time, unto your noble grandfather at York, 


might sfford. God knows that if I might quietly receive every means of 





dignuit The : . ‘ - ; 
iguity. The factis, that Charles was a very different man in his outset 


subsistence, and be in security with the Parliament’s approbation, and | 
freed from the malice of those gentlemen that are of the committee in 


plain, but brave soldier—the vacillating politician—by birth,i is said, of 


which he thus offered was, ‘That he was £20,000 out of purse on the | 
| king’s account, and if he were to do anything displeasing to his sovereign 


| 
[ am assured that I should receive the favour at your hands that safely you his ready bumour did not desert him. 


being acceded to, he should be left to the mercy of Parliament for altera- 
| tion xt their will and pleasure? If it be so,” said the unhappy old man, 
|] shall endeavour to study more about it.” Alas! hed a long im- 
| prisonment, or still more, the death of the scaffold, at which even the 
| stoutest hearts might tremble; still more, the ruin of his numerous family, 
and the utter confiscation of atl his estates. 

Many a dire precedent was there to justify his apprehensions; and the 
marquess quotes, in wt one which had recently occurred. “For 
example, my Lord Shrewsbury’s case, and divers others; how conditions 
have been broken, doth a little affright me. I know by your will and 
consent it should never be (noble, confiding old man !) ; but soldiers are 
unruly, and the Parliament unquestionable, and, therefore, I beseech you, 
pardon my just cause of fear; and I will rest your humble servant,— 
WorcesTER.” 

To this Fairfax replied, that he could only give him this resolution,— 
“ That what J grant,” such were his words, “ J will undertake to be made 
good. Theactors in the Earl of Shrewsbury’s case, who were none of my 
| army, have received their censure, and by this, I believe, the execution. 
But here, if any conclusion be made while I stay, I dare undertake there 
shall be no such thing; if any, there shall be reparation.—THomas 
Farrrax.” 

No “ humble servant,” as from his opponent; but such was the temper 
of the times, such the difference between Cavalier and Roundhead. 
| “ Reparation !” as if there could be reparation for the towers of Ragland! 
For its ramparts, and its courts, and its arches, its twelve Cwsars—re- 
paration! All the wealth of a long line of a subsequent ancestry bas not 
attempted it. Was it money at which Fairfax hinted when he wrote 
that word? Could money restore a race of Plantagenets? Could it 
build up an old house? Can it add one cubit to a man’s stature, or give 
antiquity to newness ? 

All this time the merciless cannon were playing on those destined walls, 
and one by one its boasts were humbled, its garrison was reduced. The 
next note of the old marquess seems, to our informed minds, to be penned 
| in a tone of humility and dejection. 

“For the better accommodation of these unhappy differences,” he 
writes on the 13th of August, six days before the surrender, “ if so please 
that there be a cessation of arms and working, and to engage your honour 
for the return of my commissioners, to-morrow, by ten o’clock of theday, 
they shall wait upon you in your leaguer, where they shall vindicate me 
from being the only obstruction of the general peace.” ; 

This letter, requiring a “sudden answer,” was despatched to Fairfax. 

That general saw his advantage. His reply was lofty, and doomed 
some more of the ramparts, other fair turrets of the castle, to fall. Not 
having as yet received from the marquess, a direct reply to the condi- 
tions sent, Fairfax had no grounds for a cessation of arms aud working. 
| He condescended, however, to say, that as commissioners to treat were 

to be with him at ten the next morning, that from niue of the clock on 
| hat morning, till two in the afternoon, there should be a cessation. 
And this gracious reply concluded as usual, after the new mode, “ Yours, 
| T. Farrrax.” 

| The rejoinder of the marquess was now lofty. He drew up before the 
| cold Parliamentarian, and his Plantagenet blood boiled within him. To 
| avoid delays, which he thought General Fairfax’s side would best rife of, 
he had proposed to send commissioners. He now, however, sent him at 
| once his propositions touching the surrender, but not throu h more me- 

diators. “I would have been glad,” added the marques, “ that you have 
| heard the just reasons thereof, to the end that you might not have been 











the bearer of the news of its surrencer had been rewarded with a gift | persuaded to slight them without just cause.” 
The princely | 
He | found them such as deserved no answer. 


To this Fairfax replied, “That he had perused his propositions, and 
He had offered, as he stated, 
the best conditions to his lordship that he yet might have, if he decided 
in time. Should there be any thing obscure in them, he should be willing 
to appoint commissivners to treat; but no alteration in the terms must be 


expected, and an answer by six in the evening was required.” 


The marquess sent no reply. For three days more the siege went on; 
one bulwark after another was levelled; one after another of the brave , 
garrison fell slain from its walls. With what sorrow must that tender 

| heart have viewed all this, and have known that it was ineffectual! 

} Still a want of trust in the enemy, still a prophetic fear of the conditions 
| being broken, kept the brave old man at his post. That be ever left it, 
| that he did not remain planted in the castle, was afterwards a source of 
| bitter regret. het 

One son only, of all his numerous family, was with him at this moment; 
| perhaps, for his sake, the marquess dreaded lest the fortress should be 
‘carried by storm. He tlierefure began to relent, and to think of trusting 
| to the mercy of Parliament—a cruel alternative. 

For ten long weeks had he detied that power which had already redac- 
|ed every castle except his own in England; but human force could do 
| no more. His enemy was deemed honourable, and the marquess re- 
| solved to trust him, and to treat with him for terms of capitulation. On 
the 19th of August, Ragland wassurrendered. The terms were fair, and 
' 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


seemed merciful; and the brave lord of the castle believed that they 
would be maintained. 

What a day that must have been on which, marching at the head of 
his garrison, the marquess quitted this home of his youth, asd haven of 
his old age, for ever! 

But not in the style of the vanquished did they quit the castle. The 

| marquess had stipulated, that at least appearances should be sav ed. The 
garrison marc hed out, therefore, with their horses and arms, the colours 
flying and drums beating, trampets sounding, matches lighted at both 
ends, bullets in their mouths, and every soldier with twelve charges of 
powder, match and bullet proportionable and bag and baggage, free to 
go to any place within ten miles of the garrison, where the general shall 
appoint. 
is far the conditions were observed. “What I engage 1 shall make 
good,” said Fairfax; and, to a certain extent, he did so. The marquess 
departed, bidding. 
“* Adieu to those scenes, 
Where the broken landscape, by degrees 
Ascending, you pass into rigid hills; 
O’er a the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds, 
That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise.” 

His sixth son, Lord Charles Somerset, supported him. His friend Dr. 
Bayley, who now acted as his chaplain, was there to aid him by his coun- 
sels. “Sir Philip and Lady Jones, and Commissary Gwilt, are the only 
other persons meutioned as forming this melancholy procession besides 
the garrison, consisting of 4 colonels, 82 captains, 16 lieutenants, 6 cornets, 
| 4 quartermasters, 52 gentlemen and esquires, and about 700 common 
men. 

With asad foreboding were the keys of the castle given up to Fairfax, 
the colours lowered, and the arms surrendered ; for the brave marquess 
| had all along suspected that the Parliament would not ratify the terms of 
capitulation ; and he was right. He had been too noble, too important, 
too formidable, to meet with the smallest portion of that good faith which 
was now so rare on the Parliamentarian side. It was, indeed, impos- 
| sible to calculate what bis generous loyalty had done, nor what it might, 
supposing he es aped, still effect. He lived not long, indeed, after the 
| capitulation of Ragland ; but he lived long enough to lament bitterly that 

he bad thrown himself on the mercy of Parliament. On his arrival in 
London he was accused of having violated the articles of surrender, and 
was commited to the custody of the Black Rod. In this new misfortune 
“ T bad rather be under the black 
rod than under a black cloud,” was bis remark. On finding that he was to 
be lodged in Convent Garden, where the Usher of the Black Rod lived, 
be said to Dr. Bayley, “What do you and the company bere present, think 

















of fortune-tellers?” The answer was, “ That some of them spoke shrewd” 
ly.” U which the marquess said,—‘‘ It was told me before I ever was 
a Catholic, that I should die in a convent, oy I never believed them till 
now. I hope will not bury me ina en. 

In his po eta: og ne the paneer looked back upon the 
events of the last few weeks with poignant regret. ‘Ah, Dr. Bayley! 
he said—this was a few hours before his death—“ if 1 had made use of 
the articles which you procured for me, I bad not now been so near the 
end of my life and the begining of my happiness. I forsook life, liberty, 
and estate, and threw myself upon their mercy ; which, when I had done, 
if to seize upon all my goods, to pull down my house, to sell my estates, 
and to aun we for such a weak y as mine, enfeebled by disease, in 
the dead of the winter, and in the winter of mine age, be merciful, what 
are they whose mercies are so cruel? Neither do I expect that they will 
stop at all this; for I fear that they will persecute me after my death.” 
He was now fast declining, and his sorrows were soon to cease. He was 
consoled by the announcement that the Parliament would permit him to 
be buried in his family vault at Windsor. Why, God bless us all!” cried 
the dying man ; “why then I shall have a better castle when I am dead, 
then they took from me when living !" rer? 

At last, his worn-out frame, sustained only by his elastic epirit sank 
to rest. A purer and nobler spirit never was there surren ered to its 
Creator. Humble, resigned, not vexing the hearts of those around him 
by repining, fulfilling in life every duty, looking meekly for his reward 
neapeien, and murmuring not that his path here had been one of difficulty 
and of trial, this great, man expired. 

He was succeeded by his son, eet Glamorgan, whose career was 
more fortunate. Yet we find by an entry in the Tower records, that he 
too incurred the jealousy of Partiament, and endured a temporary impri- 
sonment in the Tower, from which, however, he was soon released ; an 
the race henceforth pered, save when the heir of Henry, third mar- 
quess of, and first duke of Beaufort, died, in 1698, from the effect of a fall 
in jumping out of his carriage. And still the family retained their fond 
allegiance to the Stuarts,—the first Duke of Beaufort refusing to take the 
oaths of allegiance to William and Mary, and living, therefore, in retire- 
ment. 

But Ragland received them no more. About a mile from Monmouth 
stands, upon the banks of the Trothy, an ancient seat of the Herberts, 
and now of the Somersets. The name is corrupted from Trothy into 
Troy; and in the days of Charles I. there dwelt there a brother of the 
great Marquess of Worcester. Sir Thomas being, as the story goes, a 
complete gentleman, delighted in fine gardens and orchards, where by 
the benefit of art the earth was made so grateful to him, that he was enabled 
to make his majesty a present, which, the times and seasons considered, 
was able to make the king believe that the sovereign of the Manets had 
now changed the poles. That Wales (the refuse and outcast of the fair 
ep had fairer and riper fruit than England’s bowels had on all her 

. This was an extraordinary dish of fruit, which was given to the 
Marquess of Worcester to present; nor would the old marquess permit it 
to be offered by any hand but his own. ’ 

“Sir,” said he, placing his dish on the table, “I present you with that 
which came not from Lincoln that was, nor from London that is, nor York 
that is to be, but from Troy.” 

At which the king smiled, and answered wittily,— 

“ Truly, my lord, I have heard that corn grows where Trey town stood, 
but I never thought that there had grown any apricots before.” 

But the gardens of Troy were famous, even before the days of the So- 
mereets ; and so early as the days of Henry VII[., when an enterprising 
Herbert, who possessed then the place, ‘Jeapatened two men to France 
and Flanders, to study horticulture for the improvement of Troy. Of the 
old house, only an old. gateway with a pointed arch remains; and the pre- 
sent abode of the Somersets, in their almost territorial county of Mon- 
mouth, is the fabric of Inigo Jones. 

In this, placed in commodious, rather than stately apartments, figure a 
series of oe portraits, of a race so distinguished in that contest which 
brought to light so much of honour and valour, so much of disinterested- 
ness and coustancy, from among our great aristocracy, condemned often, 
deserving of condemnation still oftener, but certainly, during the Great 
Rebellion, loftier than at any other period of our history. 





ANOTHER EVENING WITH POETRY AND OUR 
LATER POETS. 

From the Dublin University Magazine. L 

A pagrincse end let them enjoy it! Well for these children of fancy, 

so ill apted for the world of fact, if they can, any wise, find in their art 

& compensation for the misery their temperament is too likely to bring 

with it. 1+ is true, that several of the greater poets have, on the whole, 


able in the of Science itself; in} the poetry of Lucretius, for 
example, ont Demin ; every general truth or law is there embodied in 
some specific instance, eyesbolised by visible specimens, and illustrated 
by brilliant similitades contrived in the same fashion; the course of the 
exposition thus becoming a sort of perpetual picture-lan e. Not but 
there is a “ poetry in the vaster and !oftier scientific trut themselves ; 
the immensity of a generalization vay | itself produce an emotion of the 
truest sublime ; but this need not draw us off our quarry ;—we are not 
now inquiring what single conceptions, apart from all artificial intent or 
arrangement, may produce sublime emotions; there are perhaps, few 
things, that, in some aspect or ether, may not; but regarding Poetry as 
an Art, employing a certain class of characteristic means to achieve a cer- 
tain effect. 

It is thus that a very remarkable analogy obtains between Nations and 
Individuals; both are ordinariiy alive to poetical beauty and emotion 
long before they are capable of the least scientific energy. The mental 
life of both is for a long period wholly absorbed in particular and indi- 
vidual facts, and persons, and places; and they are affected by these 
specific and vivid images, with a degree of intensity, which, at a later 
period, can hardly ever be petites 8 The child’s first poetry isthe fairy 


in both, special and narrative; or if the sudden Ode and battle song, yet 
in direct connexion with the particular race, the particulur chieftain.— 
Again—the child at first generalizes hardly more than the inferior crea- 
tion; yet in the very use of language (which, in a manner, generalizes 
for him without his knowing it) he is involuntarily led to that great dis- 
tinctive attribute of our rational nature; the tribe, too, afterits period of 
enthusiastic odes and endless narratives of love and war, may be observ- 
ed (in the few cases where we can trace the literary history of races) to 
come gradually to celebrating rules of life, principles of virtue and of 
pradence—in short, some variety or other of gnomic poetry, the earliest 
and simplest form of moral generalization, of the science of man. — And 
all the polytheism of such races, it must be remembered, is a kind of 
feeble, physical generalization; an attempt to explain the different class- 
es of visible objects and operations that compose the system of Nature, 
by arade analogy with haman governments and will; an individual 
Agent set at the head of each department of nature, instead of the im- 
personal “‘ Law” of maturer science. And here too we detect the se- 
cret ground of the ineradicable hostility between the Religion and the 
Physical Philosophy of antiquity: the tendency of each was inevitably 
opposite; and thence too we can understand the re-appearance of a simi- 
lar repugnancy to even monotheistic religion (especially to all that con- 
cerns — providential arrangements and interferences,) in the phy- 
sics of the last century—in the physics of all centuries, unless prosecut- 
ed in a spirit of very guarded and cautions reverence. 

But it would lead us too far too “ boult” such matters as these “to the 
bran.” We are engaged on the characteristics of poetical thought. We 
have seen that it everywhere delights in the particular, the individual ; 
and this not the less even in view of great general truths. The general 
truth may bind ten thousand fustances in a common law ; Poetry is con- 
tent to thrill and transfix with one. The general truth may be abstract 
and invisible ; Poetry defines it to form, and flushes it with colour. Let 
us here pause to dwell upon one consideration regarding the mechanism 
of poetical imagery, which is peculiarly applicable to the later history and 
developments of the art. ‘ 

The art (as we all know) deals with the two great divisions of the uni- 
versal system; the animate, chiefly as it pourtrays the thoughts and do- 
ings of Man; the inanimate, as it dwells upon and beautifies Nature. In 
the former—the main region of the Epic and the Drama, the Tale and the 
Moral Poem—the very exhibition of high and varied feeling produces of 
itself, if skilfully selected, so powerful an effect, that probably the pecu- 
liar character of poetical thought is more distinctly exemplified in the 
latter department. Now, there perhaps the most marvellous thing about 
the sss sare of poetical effect is this, that whereas almost all the pow- 
er of the sensuous imagery in which it delights (understanding, for con- 
venience sake, by “imagery,’’ all sensuous preseatations, whether refer- 
able or not to the faculty of vision ), is originally derived from associated 
emotion, yet this very imagery, once thus animated with a power not its 
own, becomes the great spring and sustainer of the very emotions that gave 
it that power. This principle applies in every department of poetry, for 
aii that is affecting in the forms, and colours, and sounds of the sensible 
world derives, perhaps its entire—certainly its chief—power of interest- 
ing and moving the soul from these prior associations of emotion. But, 
as we have said, itis eminently displayed in the poetry—so vast a separ- 
ate class, so constantly mingled with every other—of the inanimate world 
the poetry of scenery and Sescrigtles. In real nature, all material mass- 
esare ona par, There is no inherent reason why one form and colloca- 
tion of her elements should affect us more than another: no reason why 





been happy men—happy even by this world’s standard. For they have 
been, for the most part, men of a singular balance of powets—men in 
whom Imagination itself was the servant of a higher architectonic faculty ; 
and then, their very success in their own glorious Art was commonly 
recognized and reverenced. The unhappiness of the poetic temperament 
proses applies rather to an inferior, earover highly gifted class; that 
large number in whom Imagination, somewhat undisciplined at all times 
is suffered to intrude itself trom the page into the life. It is hardly pos- 
sible, but that men habitually living upon the prospect of fame—of fame, 
which, uolike the light and air of be aestare essentially a limited quan- 
tity, and to each diminishes as each obtains—must be in danger of the 
agonies of mutual jealousy ; aud of the occasional bitterness of that sad 
state of disappointment in which it were hard to say, whether their con. 
tempt of the world, or the world’s neglect of them, inflict the sharper 
pang. And, even in those rarer cases, where a native nobleness of dispo- 
sition, or a fortunate indifference to public applause, protect the imagina- 
tive thinker from these miseries, it is hardly possible but the rade shocks 
of the world’s. ordinary selfishness must affect his nature with a pain 
altogether peculiar, from the habitual contrast which it furnishes to that 
bright ideal of Human Life, which, however he discard it in words, he 
cannot help, to the last, hoping real, in even his own despite. How rea- 
dily such a one expands every recess of the heart to proffered kindness! 
how reluctant to admit that the brilliant exterior of human society (that 
surface sc deftly woven and smoothed by a thousand subtle hypocrisies), | 
is but the enamel—polished, cold, and hard—of thorough selfishness! | 
With each new movement in his life, above all, with each new personal 
association or attachment, a vision arises of the bright impossible future 
he is never to know. Often baffled, he is not to be taught; an instinct 
more powerful than experience still urges him on, till before him at last 
with advancing uge, the prospect begins to fade and darken, the dim 
clouds to involve all the perishable glory of his dream of life,—clouds 
that part only to show the wearied visionary his grave. But we must 
refrain. We begin to suspect that we are unconsciousl 
common place; and the public will forgive any crime but that. Com- 

mon place—alas! what miserable and reiterated truth has made it | 
such? { 

We shall only pause to add one strong and brief monition. For such | 
men—let them at once, and from the outset, mark it well—there is, there 
can be, no home of the heart, but in Religion. There alone can such | 
spirits find their worshipped ideal realized ; there alone find a theme for 
solitary thought, which will receive aud absorb all those high concep- 
tions and unspeakable yearnings, which, lavished upon human life, beget 
but error me illusion; there alone behold Imagination surpassed by 
literal Truth; there alone—what verhaps of all requisites they most need 
—find the true philosophy of suffering, a solution of the enigma that 
tortures them; and with it a power to purify, to humble, and by hum- 
bling—for thus alone is it possible—to tranqpillize. 

_ We have thus spoken of the emotionalelement in poetry; the emo- 
tions that.impel to its creation; the em tions it aims to communicate; 
the character these habitual emotions generate. Our object has chiefly 
been to exhibit this element detached from others, in order to show how 

hieb imperfectly qualified is the mere possessor of such to achieve the 
higher work of poetical creation; a truth, which, if duly felt, would | 
spare us the reception of many a presentation-copy, the infliction of many | 
a critical execution. We have been, however, beguiled into something | 
like a disquisition; the reader who has survived it, may, perhaps, in the 
desperate indifference of utter exhaustion, allow himself to be drawn into | 
a few paragraphs on the second branch of the subject. 

What is the essential characteristic of poetical raoucnt—of the thoughts 
which are to arouse emotion, to be invested in the melodious garb of the 
couplet and the stanza? How do they generically ditfer from other classes 
of t oughts ; as chiefly, from the thoughts that make the substance ol 
scientific ratiocination and knowledge ? 

In the most general view of the problem, it may probably be replied 
—that the great object of science is to generalize ; of poetry to particular. 
ize; of the one, to see in the Facts the Principle ; of the other, to see in 
the Principle, the Facts. Accordingly, the great instrument of Poetry is 
the skilful use of images; its organ, the imagination. Science (whose 
especial organ is the Reasoning faculty) uses images, no doubt, but as re- 
presentative of generalities; Poetry reduces generalities to the vivid dis- 














} 


the water that descends perpendicularly should move us with an emo- 
tion it fails to produce whee extended parallel to the plane of the hori- 
zon; or why the multitude of stars at the distance of millions of miles, 
should affect us more than the same distribution of spangles on the painted 
ceiling of achamber; yet every one knows that the one may be utterly 
incapable of awaking the slightest feeling, the other may fill and trans- 
port the soul ; that the pool which (except by some slight accident ad- 
junct) is seen and forgotten, has but to dash in froth and foam down the 
rocky steep, and the same material mass becomes the stimulant of emo- 
tions of terrible delight; that the luminous points which, scattered over 
the ceiling of our study, raise but a faint curiosity about the taste and 
skill of the decoratur when they retreat iuto the depths of infinite space, 
become (with, it may be, hardly adistinct difference in the mere sensitive 
impressive) “ the poetry of heayen”’— 
“‘ Those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright, 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turn’d to earth without repining, 

Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray ?” 


The case is simply, that to the sensitive impression there is inextric 
ably conjoined an acquired judgment (of distance), and to that again, by 
just the same process, ateeling; for exactly as the conviction of distance is 
now universally admitted to be itself an associated judgment, and not an 
original perception of sense, so that acquired judgment itself is attache: 
(in duly cultivated minds) an emotion standing one remove farther from 
sense, bat quite as inseparably bound up with the’ sensitive impression ; 
so that the one complex form of consciousness is the confluence of streams 
from the three functions of the human kind—Sense, Understanding, and 
Emotion. And now when once the mere sensitive impression has thus 
been raised and dignified by emotion—emotion diffused over the lauds- 
cape from the mind of the beholder. even as its colour is,—the great point 


turn becomes i¢se/f the great stimulant and sustainer of the very emotion 
tkat originally gave it interest. On this depends the inexpressible power 
of natural scenery beheld or described. The lifeless forms of nature be- 


tale; the tribe’s is the Saga, or, by degrees, the loftier Epic; something { 


' 





Poet having a certain class of emotions to excite, has also, in virtue of the 


rocess just described, a t Instrument to play on—the 
Orgen of visible Netare itself. The keye are all before bita; he hae ‘hay 
to open his eyes like the rest of the world, and he cannot but see them; 
mountain, lake, star, and sunshine, flood, and forest ;—but so are the 
keys open and visible alike to a parish-organist and a Mendelssohn. The 
true Poet alone can so combine them, so change and so connect them, 
that each shall give out its deevest atid tenderest tone ; and that all to- 
gether shall conspire to create one uniform and harmonious swell of 
emotion. Sources and springs of feeling he has, indeed, in abundance ; 
the whole field of vision, or of fancy reproducing vision, is rich with 
them; for melancholy grandeur, the solitude of mountains, the wildnese 
of forest-glens,* the immemorial ruin, the everlasting sea, darkened, if he 
will have itso, into storm and terror; for joy and cheerfulness, the 
brown autumn andits golden grain, and its pleasant vintage, and ite soft 
shado sunshine over all; for tenderer thought, the gentle eve, and 
its lonely watcher from the sky, and the sigh of winds, and the dreamy 
song of waters; for a thousand similar shades of feeling its own symbol or 
body of symbols in this hieroglyphic of Nature. The art, however, has 


. only its instruments when these are felt, interpreted, and treasured ; its 
r 


exercise is found in so describing them, that they shall be potept on 
the page as nature herself in reality, or more so, through words that 
wake additional emotion; and so commingling them, that they shall not 
disturb or diminish, but sustain, fortify, and Seciine each other. 

These considerations would bring us by a very natural transition to 
that which we have specified at the outset as the third great constituent 
of perfect poetry (for poetry merely as such, can no doubt subsist, though 
not without expression, yet without rhythmical expression), namely, Lan- 
guage and its arrangement in harmonious Verse, But for the present— 
enough. Insomeselect Number among the future centuries of the Ma- 
gazine’s immortal duration, fear not but we ehall find place and occasion 
meet to continue the topic. Class us for the present with 

——“ Him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold ;” 
or, if you prefer a comparison of more befitting sublimity, be our unfinish- 
ed disquisition numbered with that Hudibrastic 
Story of the Bear and Fiddle, 
which 
Is sung, and breaks off in the middle. 





When (according to our custom in these lucubrations), from these high 
speculative musings upon abstract Poesy, we descend to the actual work 
and office of reviewers, we feel somewhat as we surmise a Platonic Inga 
—at the very least, an Aristotelian Form—may be fairly conjectured to 
have felt, when dismissed from its lofty home in the mundus intelligibilis, 
it found itself necessitated—so willed the Demiurge—to assume individu- 
al realization in some imperfect vehicle of very indifferent Matter. The 
deplorable embarrassment ofa logical Entity of such high rank, thus re- 
duced to acondition so sadly below its birth and breeding, is too obvious 
and melancholy to be dwelt on. Even thus we look abroad upon our 
table—a goodly firmament starred with octavos of the first, post-octavos 
of the second, and duodecimos of the third, magnitude; and ruefully 
ponder in which of these numerous “ orbs of song”’ shall we seek the ex- 
emplification and embodiment of our speculations. Gilded covers de- 
lude us not; we are too well versed in these crafty devices. Modest 
brown, or simple boards—nay, this is only the deeper hypocrisy of af- 
fected humility. Artful solicitations peeping in Bath post between the 
pages—this is tampering with the bench, aud we are ever sternly blind 
and deaf to such. No—be chance our goddess! we begin at the nearest 
corner of the starry field, and with one vigorous effort—as thus—boldly 
clear off a good third of the constellated orbs of our mahogany heavens. 

And now, what have we drawn ?—“ Voices from the Crowd,” by Charies 
Mackay. We have no hesitation here. Mr. Mackay’s little book isa 
small collection of considerable merit, comprising some spirited ballads 
of the prospective school; celebrating the growing glories of Free Trade, 
Steam Engines, and Universal Illumination. ‘“ Poems, by William An- 
derson.”” The author cannot take rank among the creatives; but he has 
a correct eye and feeling for Nature. ‘ Miscellaneous Poems, Sonnets,” 
&c., by Charles I. Black. This gentleman is a songster of our own 
aviary ; anumguhilestudent of Trinity. He versifies with taste and feeling ; 
and now and then reverberates the dee Wordsworthian chaunt with the 
skill of no mean disciple. “The Biliad.” A fierce song of vengeance, 
directed, as far as we may presume to guess, against the Editor of the 
Atheneum ; not without a sort of rude strength, that smacks a little of the 
old Churebill vein. The “ Repeal’ epigrams that follow in the volume, 
are inconceivably bad. Bon Gaultier’s “ Book of Ballads ;”’ merum sal! 
Reviewing were, indeed, a pleasant craft, could it always thread ite 
sauntering Ma | through such labyrinths of merrie conceit.— “ §t. Sylvee 
ter’s Day, and other Poems,” by Euphrasia Fanny Haworth. A pretty 
Poem, still more prettily illustrated by the pencil of the poetess. 
“ Poems by Harriet and Rose Acton.” The young ladies have clubbed 
two very creditable albums-full; and their mingled stream pours on ite 
bright and babbling way (amid verdant banks of green damask, speckled 
with golden flowers), musically enough, for well-nigh one hundred and 
forty pages. “Poems, by Julia Day.” These must not be lost in the 
crowd. Some of them are very beautiful verses; full of unobtrusive 
thought, and often witha simplicity and depth that remind one of Goethe's 
ballads. So good, we marvel they should be so few. “Silent Love” is 
a series of heroic couplets on that passion, by a deceased Paisley apothe- 
cary. Some ¢estimonia auctorum in the preface contain praises of this 
performance, which are utterly extravagant; the poem does not furnish 
a new thought from end to end; and seems to us to afford no one point for 
approbation, beyond the apparent singularity of its origin. Yet the educa- 
tion of an apothecary may well have been of a higher class than that of 
Burns, of Bloomfield, and of @lare; and Apollo, it must be remembered, 
was, according to the mythologists, god no less of physic than of verse. 
“The Country-House, and Other Poems,” by James Prior, Esq., (the 
author of the Lives of Burke and Goldsmith). The sort of good-natured 
poetry, which it would be ill-natured to dissect severely. “The Bride 
of Imael ;” an Irish poetical romance of the Scott mould; the authoresa 
| (Miss Jane E. Herbert) displays much facility and feeling. “The Palace 
| of Fantasy,” “The Lake,” “ Zuleika,” “ Zayda”—nay, we are fairly ex- 
| hausted. The multitude is over-powering; these rapid successive flash- 
| es of refulgent genius, are too dazzling for ordinary eyes. To refreshour 
faculties, we must concentrate them. An hour of late light still re- 
mains; for wintry spring's sepulchral shroud of snow suffers not one 
| pallid ray to be jost.—We stretch forth our arm once more, and open the 
| “Poems of William Motherwell.” 





{ 


| The present edition of Mr. Motherwell’s Poems is prefaced by an ao- 
; count of his life. From this we learn that he was born at Glasgow 1797, 


y gliding into | jy relation to poetical imagery is this, that the sensitive impression in its | and passed most of his years in local legal situations; at first as a writer’s 


| clerk in the office of the Sheriff-Clerk of Paisley, and afterwards as 
| Sheriff-Clerk Depute ofthe County of Renfrew. At various times during 
| his tenure of these unpoetical callings, he cast his thoughts into verse, 


come themselves treasures of human feeling, depositories of emotion, on | and occasionally cultivated the arts of design, for which he appears to 


vast feeling producible for present purposes; power to move us laid up 
8 purty 


and stored for use, something as mechanicians talk of the force that is | 


hoarded in the chamber of the air-gun, or in the fly-wheel that equalizes 
the movements ofa machine. It is in the skilful use of this exquisite 
material mechanism of emotion, that nearly the whole art of the Poet of 
external Nature consists. For, as all great Poets know, or rather as they 
have ever instinctly felt, there is a harmony ofemvtion which itis indis- 
vensable to produce and to preserve ; astrain of blended feeling formed 
_ many sources, but which is itself consistentand uniform, and which 
(exactly as one discordant note destroys the most consummate musical 


concord) a single false association may utterly dissipate. Much of the | 


force of burlesque and parody depends in fact on doing this very thing ; 
on the rapid alternation by which a strain of grave feeling is perpetually 
raised to be perpetually destroyed; and most of the mischief of the old 
quaintness of Cowley, and Quarles, and Donne is resoivable into the same 
wanton destruction of the concord of happily blended emotions by asso- 


ciations often intellectually true, but utterly incapable of joining and | 


swelling their high and heavenly harmony, These writers and their fel- 
lows, inexhaustible in fertility of wit, forgot (what the greater Dryden, 
hough sometimes recalling them, seldom forgot) that Poetry is not (ex- 
cept indirectly and incidentally) an Art whose ultimate object is the pure 
Intellect, but the Emotions, with the Intellectual as an occasional meaus 
todirect and animate them.* To proceed, then,—and to conclude; the 








* The march of these two faculties is often in contrary directions. In- 
tellect is perpetually seizing provinces from Imagination, and so from the 
Emotions dependeut on it; though it may be granted she sometimes ten- 
ders some compenaation for the rapine. A curious example of this is 
presented in the inevitable results of the growth of astronamical know- 
ledge. There is probably no reader habitually conversant with the real 
pruportions of the heavenly bodies who can now read with perfect sym- 
pathy those descriptions abounding in all ages, in which the mvon is re. 





tinctness ofimages. The distinctien is peculiarly and palpably observ- 


presented as the great orb of night, and the stars as her reverential at- 


| which we can draw at pleasure. They become a sort of reservoirs of | have possessed great natural talent. From a very early period he sought 


| the glories of local poetical celebrity in the usual fashion—contributing to 
the little periodicals of his neighbourbood, and mainly sustaining more 
| than one. In 1819, he edited an interesting collection of west country 
| poetry, of various dates, under the title of the ‘‘ Harp of Renfrewshire ;* 
| and in 1827, a ballad collection of much greater pretensionand value, styled 

“ Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern,” with an elaborate Historical Intro- 
| duction. This work gave him considerable importance in the Scottish 
| literary world, and brought him into connexion with many persons of 
| celebrity ; among others, with Sir Walter Scott, to whom the subject 
was ever 80 specially dear and interesting, and from whom the biographer 
gives us aletter to Motherwell, written with all the simplicity, solidity, 
and kind-heartedness, that characterize all the letters of that illustrious 
| person, and that prove to us how incomplete, even after all his wonder 
| ful performances as poet, novelist, historian, and critic, would have beea 
| our estimate of Scott, if his varied and admirable private correspondence 
| had been lost to the world. Motherwell never personally met the great 
author; but his biographer tells us that, after Scott’s death, he made his 
duteous pilgrimage to Abbotsford, and was wont to say that “ nothing im 


tendants. The same cause sometimes weakens the effect, even of the 
sublime images in the seventh Book of Paradise Lost. On the other 
hand, the conceptions of Immensity furnished by the truths of sidereal 
astronomy (and perhaps in some degree those of Harmony in the solar 
system) here unquestionably more than repay the loss to Imagination and 
Emotion. 

* Gray has thrown some such together in lines which would have beea 
selected for admiration in Horace ; [In the Album at the Grande Char 
treuse, 1741.] Ts 

“ Presentiorem et conspicimus Deum 
Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 
Clivosque preruptos, sovantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem; 
Quam si repostus,"” &c. 
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affected him so much as Sir Walter’s staff, 

with the dit dibdle at the end of it.” In 1828, Motherwell established and 
edited a monthly periodical, entitled the Paisley Magazine; and contribu- 
ted to it some of the finest of those pieces by which his name is now 
known. About the same time he became the editor of a local newspaper ; 
as successor to a very pretty poet of our own Island, Mr William Ken- 
nedy ;* and in 1830, removed to Glasgow to couduct the Glasgow Cour- 
ier. The date of this appointment will sufficiently coeree the reader 
of the stormy sea on which the poet had now embarked iis talents and 
his happiness The west of Scotland was peculiarly ageues at a season 
of universal agitation. Motherwell embraced the Tory cause, in its 
strongest and most determined form. In these tempests (interrupted, 
however, by some starry gleams of blue sky—for he first collected his 
ems at this time, and wrote several), he struggled with doubtful suc- 


cess, but “ bating no jot of heart or hope,” till, seized by fatal disease, | d 


long working and yet fearfully sadden in its last attack, he expired of 
apoplexy, on the first day of November, 1835. 
To be continued. 


——@———_. 


THE SERVICES OF THE PENINSULAR ARMY. 


BY ONE WHO SERVED WITH IT. 
At length, after thirty years of “hope deferred,” the survivors of the 


Peninsular army are about to be honoured with some mark of their | P° 


at services by our present most gracious sovereign. [ suppose that 

we, who p five or six happy and eventful years of our youth with 
that almost forgotten body, may venture to congratulate our country, that, 
after years of careful calculation, she has at last taken heart of grace to do 
this deed of justice. ° P J 

The conquerorsof the Chinese and the Sikhs were paid by her “ at 
sight” their debt of honour; she could not any longer, therefore, refuse 
to expend a few pounds of silver, or the baser metals, upon the button- 
holes of the few of her sons, who can now “ shoulder a crutch, and show 
how fields were won” from the soldiers of Napoleon at Vimiera, Talave- 
ra, and Toulouse. : 

The gallant and veteran Gough was desperately wounded and a prison- 
er at Talavera; the chivalric Hardinge lust an arm at Corunna; and Harry 
Smith, too, whose pluck, decision, and light-division skill at Aliwal, can 
never be sufficiently celebrated, all were the pupils of that glorious army. 
With it they first learned to fight for their country ; and of it, lam sure, 
that they are a thousand times more proud, than of their late imperish- 
able deeds. Its soldiers, indeed, knew that the rank, and riches, and hon- 
ours which they had won for their duke, were also the glorious memori- 
als of their own doings; but while they gladly acknowledged their debt 
of gratitude to him, they could not but be disappointed, that he should 
be unwilling to yield similar testimonies of obligation and honoar to 
them. 

But let that pass: the sun has his spots. The press and our young 
ueen are at last about to pay off this part of the national debt; though, | 
ear, without the long arrear due upon it, against which time has certain- 

ly enabled them to plead the “ statute of limitations.” 

But the conduct of this great people towards tha¢ army leads to strange 
reflections. They are the only military body of modern Europe unre- 
warded save by their stipulated wages, and still wndecorated. Their six 
long years of hardship and victory were forgotten ; yet what results have 
they not given to history. They found two ancient thrones overthrown, 
and fifteen millions of people groaning under the fiercest military tyranny; 
they restored to the latter their property and their freedom, and on the 
former reseated their banished kings. Did or could mere fighting, as at 
Waterloo, do such deeds?) No! The nations were not yet roused to the 
rally. Grand and decisive as was the triumph of that glorious conflict, it 
would have been little conclusive in 1809. The second battalions and 
Nae troops of the British army, with its very motley allies, beat there 
the old guard of France; and the three days’ campaign of Waterloo suf- 
ficed to upset the Empire of a hundred days. 

In the Peninsula, the fighting was not the one thing needful. It re- 
quired the hardy seasoning, the knowledge and experience of years in 
bivouac, siege, and outpost. In fight the Peninsular eoldier has ever 
been victorious; but his hardest trials and greatest triumphs, too, were 
unannounced in the gazettes, which conferred titles on his leaders: his 
victories, which only the perfect soldier knows how to gain, were the 
more difficult contests, year after year, with every varried hardship, 
which uncertain food or weather could inflict, whether on the arid plains 
of Leon and Castile, the pestilential valleys of Estremadura, or the snows 
of the Pyrenees. Thus was he educated to his wonderful steadiness and 
endurance, which rendered him equal to every form and quality of dan- 
ger. The anxious eyes of Europe, in her subjection, were hopefully 
turned upon him; he went on from success to success, and became to her, 
at last, like a central diamond—the unyielding base, on whom she reared 
the mighty alliance, which alone could, and did succeed in beatipg down 
the conqueror of the continent. 

Was the country or the government insensible of his services? 

He first dispelled the delusion, so ae abroad before his day, that 
the English were only formidable afloat. The days of Marlborough and 
Blenheim were forgotten ; for our military neighbours are not learned in 
such “ancient” history. It took no little drubbing to beat out of the 
French army this, to them, comfortable conviction. When I was their 
prisoner at Talavera, in the autumn of 1809, I had many an animated dis- 
cussion with their officers, whose good nature and kind bearing were on- 
ly exceeded by their vanity. They could not deny the thrashing, which 
we had just bestowed upon Messrs. Sebastiani and Victor ; still less could 
they admit that the conquerors of Friedland and Austerlitz had met their 
match. They had not yet had their understandings enlightened in this 
matter by any intercourse with Soult and his corps, whom he had just 
driven “manibus pedibusque” from Oporto into Gallicia. How then 
was the event at Talavera to be explained? It was the position !—the 
unattackable position! “ Votre coguin Wellesley a toujours une bonne posi- 
tion!” and so they comforted themselves. This consvling sentence was 
in everybody’s mouth from the colonel to the cornet, and they remained 
as persuaded as ever of their invincibility. We may pardon their having 
some little sel!-conceit, for Austrians, Prussians, and Russians, had, up to 
aity period, conspired to supply them largely with that pleasant commo- 
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eabriolet, drawn by his magnificent English horse, and dressed in an Eng- 
lish uniform, wih passed the barriers of Paris. 

Well might this infantry, so approved and so renowned, have been cal- 
led “ the great undecorated ;” but so fettered was the continental press 
by Bonaparte, and so falsified by it was the relation of events, that with- 
in the grand empire its exploits were imperfectly known. When the 
little army which, in the winter of 1813, restored the Stadtholder to Hol- 
land, took possession in the following spring of Brussels and Antwerp, 
the absence from its ranks of all visible marks of wariike ofr, was 0 
trifling disadvantage. There the English, so much heard of, but unseen 
and unknown to a whole generation, were first to be presented to the 
continental people; and I know not whether our small cocked-hats and 
long waists, the cottage bonnets of our women, or the undecorated but- 
ton-holes of the British grenadiers, most moved their ridicule and won- 





er. 

This feeling may be understood of a country, who had been accustom- 
ed to see the military salute rendered, and arms carried even to private 
soldiers, who showed on their breasts the envied cross of the legion of 
honour. ; : 

When Lord Castlereagh appeared at the Congress of Vienna, attired 
simply in the plain Windsor uniform, and without astar, in a place where 
the scale and measure of merit were in accordance with their degree and 
number, he was the object of much comment. Prince Metternich is re- 
rted, in reply to some invidious remark upon him, to have said, point- 
ing to the profuse display of orders and crosses around him, “S’id n'est 
pas decoré, il est au moins trés distingue.” The English soldier rarely found 
so liberal or courtly an apologist. um 

Public opinion, in this country, is generally as just, as it is generous to 
its servants; [ have never been able to explain its indifferer ve in this 
particular. Was it caused by what is called our constitutional jealousy 
of all things military, although by our fleets and our armies we are what 
we are? or did our aristocratical propensities, despising all but heredi- 
tary honours, which wealth supports, scorn such cheap and clever re- 
wards for humble merit as legions of honour? or did the brilliant, witty, 
and fashionable men of clubs intimidate our unfashionable rulers? Who 
has not heard of Mr. Brammell’s sneer at the first Waterloo medal, which 
dared to show itself in his presence: “ Is that, sir, your half-pay,—or do 
you want change for half-a- crown?” . : 

Is it intended, too, that the coming badge of honour, like the banish- 
ed medal, should only be tolerated on a uniform, or in the ranks? Old 
age and death have nearly withdrawn the latter from them; and the for- 
mer would not long be seen; for there are not three hundred Peninsu- 
lar men now on full pay, who have uniforms on which they could dis- 
play them. 5 ae 

It is said to be the intention to adopt a sort of scale of distinction 
graduated to the number of battles: it seems to me, that the number of 
campaigns would afford a much better test of the services of the wearers. 
If battles confer the sole claim, the light division, who were ever in con- 
flict with the enemy, should have their persons embossed with stars ; 
whilst in other divisions equal, but less glorious labours would be over- 
looked. ° 

Who would neglect the great services of Sir Thomas Graham’s corps, 
the left of the duke’s army, in the great advance from the centre of Por- 
tugal to the Bidassoa in 18137 A witty friend of mine used to cali it 
“the turning machine.” It was its ceaseless labour to march, marsh 
through the burning months of a Spanish summer: it was generally 
eighteen hours a-day on foot, or on the alert, ever pressing upon, and 
turning the right flank of the French army, till it hemmed it into the 
valley of Vittoria. There it paused but one day to witness, in the utter 
destruction of the enemy, the consummation of its labours. The follow- 
ing day saw it again at its work. It was dispatched to climb the lofty 
mountains of the Aralar, and fall upon the plunder-laden columns of Gen- 
eral Foy. Many times, during these operations, whenever the enemy 
showed a sign of resistance, the order to load was given; but they as 
often retired: so that it became the joke of the hour to wager, whenever 
the word “to load’’ was uttered, that the next command would be to un- 
load. In fact, with the exception of its light troops, the division did not 
tire a shot! 

And yet, who that knows anything of such matters, will say, that 
such a march of successful and killing exertion, should be less rewarded 
or considered than the battle, which it forced upon the enemy, under cir- 
cumstances which insured their defeat. : 

I cannot now resist the temptation to relate an anecdote of a circum- 
stance which occurred to me at Vittoria. 

Ou the early morning of that memorable day (the 2ist of June). How- 
ard’s division of Graham’s corps reached the heights overlooking the 
plain of Vittoria, and its light division, under Halket, debouched upon it 
by the road leading to the bridge over the Zadorra. The French had 
possession of it, and made a desperate resistance, but were driven from 
it, after some time, with great slaughter. Halket was then at liberty to 
dash forward towards the beaten columns, who were flying from the 
city by the great chaussee, which led to the frontiers of the “ grand em- 
pire.” 

The division of guards, in the meanwhile, remained formed in reserve 
upon the heights, but on a point of the road from which the conflict be- 
low could be but partially seen. I proposed to a friend to diverge a 
little from this road, for the facility of gaining a more extended view, 
and we proceeded a few hundred yards to a tree, which we agreed to 
mount in turn. We kept watch for each other upon the division, lest, 
it being ordered into action, we might chance to be left behind. 

Never can I forget the grand and beautiful scene which rewarded this 
arrangement. The lovely valley of the Zadorra, about five miles wide, 
was below us, with the small city of Vittoria, its cathedral and handsome 
houses in the centre: the valley was intersected by its pretty winding 
river, and over its varied surface were interspersed small hills and pictur- 
esque villages: our front was closed in by the snow-clad Aralar. On the 
lower slopes of these noble mountains we could see with our glasses the 
light troops of the two armies engaged: their fire of musketry was spark- 
ling from rock to rock, and the struggle was as obstinate as the ground 
at issue was important, for over it lay for the combatants the road to 
France. 

But our chief interest was excited by the fiery conflict going on be- 
tween large masses of troops, round every hill and grove and viilage in 
the great picture below us: one village church and yard were especial- 
ly thronged with troops, which were occasionally veiled entirely in smoke. 
‘There for some time the battle appeared to rage, and take an anxious 
stand; and the pause was to us of intense and almost breathless interest. 
At length the smoke became less dense; it gradually dispersed: we 
saw the line of fire slowly but steadily advancing on tize far side, and re- 
treating on that nearest to the city: success was there marching in the 
right direction. We then turned our attention to the struggle immediate- 






























































































On the day after the battle. of Vittoria, we turned our backs on tha® 
field, its spoils, our wounded foes and comrades, and resumed our march’ 
not in pursuit of King Joseph, and his vanquished host, but to look after 
a French division in retreat from the Asturias, under General Foy. The 
captured stores of French commissaries and sutlers had luckily recruited 
and refreshed some of us for the start. We took our course towards the 
lofty sierra which separates Vittoria from Biscay ; all were full of spirits 
at the grand triumphs of the previous day, and of new hope that we were 
about now to catch Foy and his rich gleanings from the north of Spain. It 
was a torrid, blazing day—blazing on till clouds arose ; and then it closed 
in storm and rain: such rain too and thunder and lightning ! the roads, 
as we quitted the low grounds, became torrents; and our brave fellows, 
who a few hours before were looking ap, in all glee, full of joke and 
laughter towards the snow-covered summits before them, were now seen 
bent down, and dragging onwards through the storm in quiet but dogged 
resolution. The evening came on, [there is no twilight there, ] and, till 
past midnight we stumbled on in silence and in darkness: at length the 
column halted. There we stood in a long and patient expectation that, 
in such a night, something might be done to find cover for the men with- 
in the village, whose lights we saw before us: it was occupied by the 
staff,—no room, I suppose, could be found. The word at length came 
down from rank to rank to pile arms; and then the men, drenched and 
supperless, were ordered to make their bivouac on the ploughed landson 
whieh they stood : this was soon done: each man threw his great coat 
over his head, and regardless of the flood above and below him, betook 
himeelf to sleep. ‘ 

I had with me on that eo some few invalid soldiers, whom it was 
expedient, if possible, to shelter ; after a search in the village I forced 
open a large barn for them; a few minutes gave fire, and light, and com- 
fort to the ailing, and left space enough for some hundreds more. This I 
speedily made known, and soon had the pleasure to see half the bat- 
talion of which I had the charge, in the enjo mentof clean straw, warmth, 
and shelter; with a zest, which the man of Grosvenor Square or Carlton 
Terrace might envy, although the pleasure of our poor fellows might 
have been more perfect had they been blessed with a due allowance of 
beef-steaks and Truman’s entire. Their lot, however, was Elysium to 
that of our drowning comrades left in that ploughed field, with the sole 
solace of their utter fatigue and uncomplaining exhaustion. “ Ez uno 
disce.” Should not such nights have commanded for them a medal long 
ago? Alas! how few are now left to receive one ! 

And was that night followed by repose or comfort ?—The morning 
came, the sun broke out [and he is a noble fellow that Spanish sun}— 
but no breakfast : our pursuit was necessarily interrupted; fur still to 
move on our starving soldiers would have left bullocks, and biscuits 
hopelessly behind. These came at last ; but before the necessary opera- 
tiuns of killing, and carving, and cooking, and eating, were completed, 
mid-day had passed. Then came the toil up that deep, steep, mountain 
road, with the delays and halts caused by the artillery struggling a head 
of us, and which made the wet and rugged way more weary, to which 
the most glorious scenery could not make us insensible. 

It is scarcely impossible to convey an idea of the more than Salvator 
Rosa grandeur of that wild pass, the Puerta de St. Adrian ; but the won- 
ders of nature so welcome to other travellers, are no friends to the sol- 
dier ; his animal nature rejoices only in creature comforts. We did not 
reach the crest of the Port till night, and then the scene which presented 
itself was most remarkable. The road, which we had observed, while the 
light lasted, winding in zig-zag twistings above us, seemed at once to be 
lost in the face of an impassable precipice, under which objects disap- 
peared, but towards which we atill toiled on. At last the mystery was 
solved ; we reached the mouth of a wide cavern, into which, as into a 
vast tunnel, the road dived, and ran for more than a quarter of a mile. 
Its low, but vast extent, was now illumined, for our guidance, by large 
torches of pine wood and by immense fires, whose reflection upon the ar- 
tillery, arms, and red coats of our poor fellows, as they marched through 
this gloomy cavern, was of magic effect. Our bivouac was beyond its 
northera entrance, where, high up amongst the heavy mountain mists, 
we managed this night to make our fires, and clustering round them, to 
eat our ration of tough beef, and “ sleep itinto morn.” Then, alas! we 
learned the fatal results of the necessary delays of the previous day, and 
that our prize had escaped us. The light troops sent on in advance, 
had only been in time to fall on Foy’s range, as it passed the foot of 
the pass,—his booty and his corps having together preceded their arrival 


in safety. 

I find in my journal of this date the following remark : 

“ No form oe words can do justice to the noble conduct and efforts of 
the troops during the last month, and Lord Wellington has pronounced 
that it never has been exceeded ; and yet, including the entire want of all 
comforts, the incessant fatigue of a march of six ‘hundred miles, and in 
presence of the enemy, almost without a halt, with uncertain and bad 
meals, we have had, Ethink, nothing to encounter, but what every sol 
dier ought to expect. Bad weather, ever the greatest grievance in com- 








mon warfare, has alone been able to annoy us; in all other respects, 
thanks to a kind Providence, we have been able to get on right merrily ; 
a good deal fagged, certainly, and often very hungr Dat alithe better pre- 
pared to eat our quivering beef, not ten minutes killed, and to sleep un- 
sheltered and unlittered in spite of wind or weather.” 

On the day after our failure to entrap Foy, we entered into Villafranca, 
a pretty little Biscayan town, and memorable to me, and to all of us, as 
an oasis in our pilgrimage. We, who had been solong living in the fields, 
or in villages roofless perhaps, or left smoking ruins by the ruthless foe, 
and deserted by their inhabitants, found ourselves unexpectedly in the 
midst of comfort aud the picturesque. The old houses were so quaint, 
and the people were so hospitable, so glad to see us, and withal so good- 
looking. Here Spanish beauty—unmixed by Moorish blood—was seen 
in its perfection. The men and women were a superb race,—the latter 
were the special objects of our admiration iu their handsome costume, 
put on to honour the arrival of their “‘ carissimos aliados’’—their dear al- 
lies. It consists of a short red petticoat, black stockings with figured 
clocks, and tight embroidered boddive; their hair, which is magnificent, 
is formed into two braided tresses, confined into the girdle behind, and 
decorated with variously-coloured ribbons; the effect ischarming, aud 
they had “ forms to match.’’ It would be difficult to imagine objects 
more cheering for way-worn soldiers, and refreshing to look upon; and I 
own that the change of scene was very delightful. We listeued to their 
ever ready guitars, danced the fandango with them, or endeavoured to 
do so ; and he who failed was merrier than the rest. We ate and drank 
too, as far as our plundered hosts could allow, and we “ took our rest.”” 
We said, like the sailor after the storm, 


“Where's the tempest now, who feels it ?" 
or, like Napoleon’s grenadiers, we sang the soldier's lyric, 








ly below us; where the bridges in possession of the red-coats, aud the 
turmoil and confusion in the immediate neighbourhood of Vittoria, told us } 
again a tale of victory, which filled our hearts with gratitade and exulta- | 
thon. 

But, in the meanwhile, where was our division? In the surpassing in- | 
terest which had so engaged us, it had been forgotten. What was my | 
horror, in turning from the grand panorama, which 1 have been attempt- | 
ing to pourtray, to discover thatit had quitted the position in which we 
had left it, it would be difficult to describe; but, still less could I do jus- 
tice to the indignant bound and exclamation, with which my gallant com- | 
panion, since one of the most distinguished of ‘Waterloo men,” jumped | 
trom the tree, when I communicated to him that our battalion was no | 
longer in sight. Perhaps never before or since did two officers of heavy | 
infantry run with a lighter movement, quickly, however, to tind with joy, 
that our alarm was needless; for, the division, having been annoyed by 
the French artillery, had only been moved into close column, and placed | 
under the cover of some straggling houses by the wayside, which had | 
concealed it from us. We laughed heartily at our fright, and were com. | 
forted. It requires the powers of a more graphiz pen than mine to con- | 
vey to any batthe mind of a practised campaigner the more than fox- 
chase excitement, and almost super-human tvil, of such a pursuit as that | 
of 1813; it carries on the wearied, foot-sore soldier, bearing in accoutre- | 
ments and ammunition a porter’s load, with an unquenchable spirit. He 
is roused, week after week, before daylight by general beat of drum; he | 
stands to his arms, and from sunrise often to sunset on he goes, to behold, | 
when famished and exhausted he reaches the ground ofhis uight’s bivouac, 
that the biscuits and the commissaries have not arrived; that the bullocks 
destined to be slaughtered for his supper have not come up, or that the 


wood and the water required for his cooking have to be fetched from a 
distance. 





These little accidents of glorious war were especially frequent in this | 
greatadvance ; the rapidity and continuous movement of so large a body 
of trgops, and the necessary changes of direction, varied by the man- 
cuvres of the French, exceeded the power of th» commissariat “ loco- 
motives’’to keep up the supplies: so, often, in consequence, we supped 
with “ Duke Humphrey.” 


A case now occure to me which givesa pretty striking picture of one of 





these ing/orious passages of angazetted service, 90 frequent in the life of 
the Peninsular soldier 





“ Depechez m’aimer parceque je marche demain,—"’ 
and for the present hour we were happy. 

But the “ march to-morrow,” came, and on again we went in our vo- 
cation to seek the enemy. At last ‘ur brave fellows were brought up by 
the closed gates of the walls of Tolosa, At that moment what old Penin- 
sular felt fatigue? Dispositions were made for immediate attack; light 
infautry were sent round the town to annoy the retreat of the fue. (for of 
course we feit that success was sure,) and a column of attack was formed. 
All were ordered to load. The artillery then came to the front, and a 
gun was run-up to the gate, and discharged, with its muzzle to the lock. 
The old gates flew open, and, presto! the town was taken, but, as usual, 
our enemy had decamped. The pleasing result of our little siege was, 
that we got both their dinners and their beds. 

The oniy sufferer by this our success was a poor barber's girl within 
the town, who, with all the curiosity of her first parents, had placed her 
selfin a balcony near the gate, to witress the joyous entry of “ los ubros.” 
Alas! her welcome of them was ill requited: the one shot, wh:ch had 
blown the old defence of Tolosa from its hinges, had also carried away 
the leg of this poor maiden. She lived, however, I was glad to learn, to 
have the glory of being the “ severely wounded” of the siege of Tolosa. If 
she still live, she should receive the intended Peninsular decoration; or 
if, like the other “forgotten brave,” she has been by death balked of 
her reward, I have done my best (and, of course, success will bless so gal- 
lant a deed) to consign to immortality the remembrance of “ lo pobra bar- 
berina la Tolosa.” 

I remember that, early in the war, an officer of the guards, who, poor 
fellow ! fell at Waterloo, published his Journal, and it was said by somo 
of bis critical rxieNDs, that all it contained of interest was in these words, 
“andthe brigade of guards continued their march.” It would be diffi- 
cult, however, to convey a better history of the operations of Sir Thomas 


Graham’s corps in the advance to which I have been referring ; for, from 
the banks of the Mondego to the beach of St. Sebastian, it was but 
one ceaseless march; nor could any other sentence, so simple, express 60 


truly military labours more comprehensive and honourable to the general 
who planued them, or more nobly performed by his troops. The duke 
dashed torward sv rapidly, advanced us upon the enemy’s flank so incee- 
santly, that the French bad not time or opportunity left tv them to con- 
centrate their forces for a great battle; he pressed so vigorously upon 
their centre and right, that the retreat of KingJoseph was moarly cut off 
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_at Vitteria; his cannon, ammunition, treasure, carriages, mistress, and all 
his “i imenta” were seized or strewed upon that glorious field,—as 
glorious, I maintain, for those whose ge ver “continued march” 
sropetes that conquest, as for those whose valour fought for and gained it. 
ittoria was the Peninsular Waterloo, As regarded Spain, its success 

was as complete,—as regarded the conquered, their army was as disorgan- 
ised,—and, as regarded the victors, it was as glorious. “It was the crown - 
ing triumph of the greatest military sagacity, and long prepared combi- 
nations; it was preceded and followed by a march of privations, endar- 
ance, patience, and perfect discipline, which has been perhaps equalled, 
bat could never be exceeded. England and allied Europe after it became 
intoxicated with victory: the mighty events of 1814 aad 1815 made the 
mind giddy and the heart drunk with success, and Waterloo closed the 
war with such a feu de joie, that it left us deaf to every previous name of 


victory. . 

‘And | here, perhaps, may be found the true solution of the momentary 
cessation of that neglect, with which England had treated her fleets and 
armies up tothat period. The absolute sovereigns of the continent were 
in a blaze of gratitude towards their armies, for their restored security ; 
and showers of honours fell upon them; stars and crosses were sent by 

_ them to the Duke of Wellington for distribution to his troops, which were 
conferred only upon the hi we ranks of officers; a spark of this enthu- 
siasm, happily, however, fell upon the Prince Regent, and the Waterloo 
medal was the result. This hot fit soon passed away, or exhausted itself 
in well-earned smiles upon the gallant chiefs,—for the private soldier and 
inferior officer it died out, or was left for conservation in those temples of 
on memory and gratitude, the royal hospitals of Chelsea and Green- 

wich. 


—_—-_— 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE LAMARTINE.—BY C. COCKS.” 


Whilst Paris, France, and the leaders and armies of factions, were pre- 
ing to tear the republic to pieces, the shadow of a mighty spirit was 
ome He over the soul of a young girl, and about to disconcert both men 
and events by placing the arm and the life of a woman across the path of 
the destiny of the revolution. ; ’ f 

In a lonely by-street of the city of Caen, then the centre of the Girondist 
insurrection, may still be seen an old, grey, weather-beaten house, at the 
end of acourt-yard. There, in the beginning of 1793, lived a grand-niece 
of our great tragic poet, Pierre Corneille. Poets and heroes are of the 
same race. There is no other difference between them than that of ccn- 
ception and achievement: the latter realize the conceptions of the for- 
mer; but the thought is the same. Women are naturally as enthusiastic 
as the former, and as courageous as the latter. Poetry, heroism, and love, 
are of the same family. 

This house belonged to a poor, aged, infirm, and childless widow, named 
Madame de Bretteville. She had had with her, for a few years, a young 
relation, whom she had brought up for the support of her old age, and to 
enliven her solitude. This Seaesal was then in her twenty-foarth year. 
Her stature, though tall, did not exceed that of the generality of the fine 

etul women of Normandy. Her complexion partook of the ardour of 

south, and the rosy hue of the women of the north. Her hair, which 
seemed dark, when tied round her head, or opening in two waves upon 
her brow, had a golden tinge at the extremity of the tresses. Her eyes, 
large, and extending to the temples, were blue when she was lost in re- 
flection, but changed to black when she became animated; they were 
shaded by long eye-lashes, darker than her hair, and adding depth to the 
soul which beamed in her eye. Her nose united with her forehead by an 
srepepoonsihie curve; and her Grecian mouth and lips had a wavering, 
indefiuable expression between tenderness and severity. Her prominent 
chin, divided by a deep dimple, gave to the lower part of her visage a 
character of manly rezolution, which contrasted with the perfectly femi- 
nine grace of the rest of her countenance. Her cheeks, glowing with 
youth, possessed the firm fulness of health. The least emotion would 
cause her to blush or turn pale. Her broad, though somewhat thin chest, 
was a bust fora sculptor. Her skin was white. Her arms were strong 
and muscular, her hands long, and her fingers tapering. Her costume, 
conformable to her limited means and the solitade in which she lived, 
was of sober simplicity. She trusted to nature, and disdained every arti- 
fice and caprice of fashiion in her dress. Persons who knew her in her 
youth, describe her as being uniformly dressed in a dark-coloured robe, 
cut like a riding-habit, and weariag a gray felt hat, turned up at the edge, 
and ornamented with black ribbons, as was then the mode among wo- 
men of her condition. The sound of her voice, that living echo which 
sums up all the deep feelings of the soul in a vibration of the air, left 
a deep and tender impression on the ears of those whom she address- 
ed. They would speak of the sound of that vaice ten years after they 
had heard it, as a strazge music indelibly impressed on their memory, 

This young damsel was named Charlotte Corday-d’Armont. Although 
of noble extraction, she was born in a cottage in the village of Ligneries, 
not far from Argentan. Her father, Francois de Corday-d’Armont, was 
one of those provincial gentilshommes whom their poverty almost confoun- 
ded with the peasantry. Occupied with agricultural parsuits, he beguil- 
ed his leisure with political and literary studies, then much diffused 
among that uneasy class of the population. 

It was the time when the Girondists were contending, with glorious 
courage and prodigious eloquence, against their enemies in the Conven- 
tion. The Jacobins, so it was believed, wanted to snatch the republic 
out of the hands of the Girondist party, only to plunge France into a 
bloody anarchy. Inu place of those great men, who seemed to be defend- 
ing at the breach the last ramparts of society, and the sacred home oi 
every citizen, Marat, sprung from the loathsome dregs of the populace, 
triumphing over the laws by sedition, carried in the arms of rioters to the 
tribune, now assumed the dictatorship of anarchy, robbery, and assassina- 
tion, and menaced independence, property, liberty, life itself in the de- 
partments. These convulsions, excesses, and terrors, had deeply moved 
the provinces of Normandy. 

Charlotte Corday’s wounded heart felt all these calamities inflicted on 
her nutive land. She saw the ruin of France, and the victims; she 
thought, too, she perceived the tyrant. She vowed to herself that she 
would avenge the former, punish the latter, and save her country. For 
some days she brooded over her vagne resolution in her soul, without 
knowing what act France demanded of her, or what source of crime it 
was most urgent to remove. She stadied men, circumstances, and the 
state of affairs, in order that her blood might not be shed in vain! 

The Girondists whom the city of Caen had taken under its protection 
were lodged all together, by the town, in what had been the Intendant’s 
palace. There meetings of the people used to be held, at which the citi- 
zens, aud even women, were present, in order-to contemplate and heat 
those first victims of anarchy—those last avengers of liberty. On leaving 
those asseinblies the vxe0ple would cry to arms! and incite their sons 
brothers, and utbaialle, to enlist in the battalions. Charlotte Corday, 
surmounting the prejudices of her rank, and the timidity of her sex and 
age had the courage to attend those meetings several times, with a few 
of her female friends. She desired to behold those whom she was about 
to save. The situation, the language, and the countenances of those first 
apostles of liberty, almost all young men, became engraven in her soul, 
and imparted something mor 
to their cause. 

Charlotte witnessed from a balcony the enlisting of the volunteers and 
the departure of their battalions. The enthusiasm of those young citi- 
zens, abandoning their homes in order to protect the 
the national representation, and to brave bullets or the 
with her own. 

_ After the departure of the volunteers, Charlotte was occupied with one 
single thought: to anticipate their arrival at Paris, spare their generous 
lives, and ronder their patriotism superfluous by delivering France from 
tyranny before their arrival. 

A presentiment of terror was then pervading France. The scaffold was 
erected at Paris, and was expected to be shortly seen throughout the re- 
— The power of the Montague and Marat, if it triumphed, could be 

efended only by the hand of the executioner. 
ster had already writte 
heads that were to be sacrificed to his suspicions and vengeance. Two 
thousand five hundred victims were pe out at Lyons, three thousand 
at Marseilles, twenty-eight thousand at Paris, and three hundred thou- 
sand In Brittany and Calvados. 
like the name of death. To prevent the shedding of so much blood, 
Charlotte was resolved to give her own. Under specious pretexts she 

resented herseli to the Hotel de I'Intendance, where the citizens who 

ad business with the deputies were able to approach them. She saw 
Buzot, Pethion, and Louvet, and had two conversations with Barbaroux. 
She pretended to be a petitioner, and asked the young Marsaillais for a 
letter of introduction to one of his colleagues of the Convention, who 
could present her to the Minister of the Interior. She said she had a pe- 
tition to present to ths government in favour of Mademoiselle de Forbin, 


* This graphic account will appear in M. de Lamartine’s next volume 
of the History of the Girondists, which is not yet published. 
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violated asylum of 


[t was said that the mon- 
n lists of proscription, and counted the number of 


The name of Marat caused a shudder 


the friend of her childhood. Barbaroux gave her a letter for Duperret, 
one of the seventy-three deputies of the Gironde forgotten in the first 
proscription. This letter, which later caused Daperret to ascend the 
scaffold, cuntained not one word that could be imputed as a crime to him 
who received it. Provided with this letter, and a Rasnper which she 
had taken a few days before for Argentan, Charlotte thanked Barbaroux, 
and bade him farewell. The sound of her voice filled Barbaroux with a 

resentiment then incomprehensible to him. “If we had known her 
desigu,” said he afterwards, “and if we had been capable of committing 
a crime by such a hand, Marat is not the man we should have pointed 
out to her vengeance.” 

The last struggle now took place within her, between thought and the 
deed; but only the gravity of her countenance and a few tears, ill-con- 
cealed fram the eyes of her hous ehold, revealed the involuntary agony of 
her suicide. When questioned by her aunt: “{ weep,” said she, “ for the 
miseries of my country, for those of my parents, aud for yours; as long 
as Marat lives, nobody will be sure of one day’s existence.” Madame de 
Bretteville remembered, later, that, on entering Charlotte’s room to wake 
her, she had found, or her bed, an old Bible open at the book of J udith, 
and that she had seen these words underlined with a pencil. ‘ Judith 
left the city, adorned with marveilous beauty, with which the Lord had 
gifted her, to deliver Israel.”” On the same day, Charlotte, on walking 
out to prepare for her departure, found in the street some of the citizens 
of Caen playing at cards before their door. ‘You play,” said she, in an 
accent of bitter irony, “and our country is dying!” Her language and man- 
ner showed her impatience and eagerness to depart. She accordingly 
departed on the 7th of July for Argentan. There, she bade her father 
and her sister a last farewell, telling them she was about to seek an asylum 
and a livelihood in England, and that she wanted to receive her father’s 
benediction before that long separation. Her father approved of her de- 
parture; so having embraced him and her sister, Charlotte returned the 
same day toCaen. There, she deceived the tenderness of her aunt by 
the same stratagem, telling her she was going soon to England where 
some of her friends had found her an asylum. She had secretly taken her 
place to depart, on the morrow, by the Paris diligence. She made little 
presents of gowns and embroidery, to be worn after her departure, to 
some of the companions of her childhood. She shared her favourite 
books among her most intimate friends, reserving only one volume of 
Plutarch, as if unwilling to separate, in that critical moment of her life, 
from the society of those great men with whom she had lived, and wished 
todie. At length, early in the morning of the 9th of July, she took un- 
der her arm a small parcel containing the most indispeusable articles of 
dress, embraced her aunt, and told her she was going to sketch the hay- 
makers in the neighbouring meadows. With a sheet of drawing-paper 
in her hand, she then departed, never to return. At the footof the stairs, 
she met the child of a poor workman, named Robert, who lodged in the 
house, and was generally playing about the yard. She used sometimes to 
give him pictures. ‘Here, Robert,” said she, giving him her drawing- 
paper, which she no longer required for an excuse, “ t Lis is for you; bea 
good bey, and kiss me; for you will never see me again.” And she em- 
braced the child, and shed a tear upon his cheek. That tear was the last 
ty on the threshold of her youth; she had nothing now to give but her 
blood. 

The freedom and frankness of her conversation in the coach, which 
transported her towards Paris, inspired her travelling companions with 
no other sentiment than that of admiration, benevolence, and curiosity. 
Throughout the first day, she was constantly playing with a little girl 
whom chance had piaced by her side in the carriage. The other travel- 
lers, being enthusiastic Montagnards, were loud in their imprecations 
against the Girondins, and in their admiration of Marat. Dazzled with 
the loveliness of the young lady, they endeavuured to get from her her 
name, the intention of her journey, and her address at Paris. She repres- 
sed their familiarity by the modesty of her manners, the evasive brevity 
of her replies, and, at length, by pretending to be asleep. Oneof them, 
more reserved than the others, being captivated by so much modesty 
and beauty, avowed to her his respectful admiration, and entreated per- 
mission to ask her hand of her relations; she turned this sudden love in- 
to a good-natured jest, and promised the young man that she would later 
inform him of her name and intentions. She delighted them all to the end 
of the journey, and they were sorry to leave her company. 

She entered Paris at noon on Thursday, the 11th of July, and gave or- 
ders to be conducted to the Hétel de la Providence, an inn which had 
been recommended to her at Caen. She went to bed at five in the even- 
ing, and slept soundly till the following morning. 

She then arose, dressed herself simply but decently, and repaired to 
the house of Duperret. He was at the Convention. His daughters, in 
their father’s absence, received from the young stranger Barbaroux’ let- 
ter of introduction. Duperret was expected back in the evening. Char- 
lotte returned to her hétel, and passed the whole day alone in her room. 
At six o’clock she went again to call on M. Duperret. Being pressed for 
time, he told her he could not take her that evening to the minister, Ga- 
rat, but that he woyld go and accompany her from her lodgings on the 
following morning. 

That same evening, a decree of the Convention ordered seals to be 
placed on the furniture of such deputies as were suspected of being at- 
tached to the twenty-two proscribed Girondins. Duperret was among 
the number. He went, nevertheless, very early in the morning of the 
12th, to accompany Charlotte to the minister. Garat did not receive them. 
Duperret seemed to be discouraged by this disappointment. He repre- 
sented to the young girl that his being treated assuspicions, and the mea- 
| sure taken that night against him by the Convention, rendered his patron- 
| age rather injurious than useful to his clients. The stranger did not insist; 
| like a person who no longer wants the pretext used to disguise an action, 
and who is contented with the first argument to abandon the design, Du- 
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neck. No paleness of complexion, no wildness of look, no emotion in 
her voice revealed inher the messenger of death. Such was her capti- 
vating appearance, when she knocked at Marat'sdoor, _ 

Marat inhabited the first floor of a dilapidated house in the Rue des 
Cordeliers, now No. 20, Rue de 1’Ecole-de-Medicine. His lodging con- 
sisted of an antechamber, a study, a small bath-room, a sleeping-room 
and a saloon. This lodging was almost bare. Marat’s numerous works 
lying in heaps on the floor, newspapers, still wet with ink, scattered on 
the chairs and tables, correctors of the press constantly running in and 
out, women folding and dissecting pamphlets and journals, the worn-out 
stairs, the unswept passages, altogether bore witness to the bustle and 
disorder in which the busy journalist passed his life. Marat’s household 
was that of an humble artisan. The woman who directed it, formerly 
called Catherine Evrard, was then named Albertine Marat, since the 
Friend of the People had given her his name in taking her for his wife 
one fine day with the sun for witness, in manner of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. One servant assisted this woman in domestic affairs; whilst a 
man named Laurent Basse, used to do errands and the out-door work. 

Marat’s feverish activity had not been lessened by the slow malady 
which was consuming him. The inflammation of bis blood seemed to 
kindle his soul. He never ceased writing, in his bed, and even in his 
bath, accusing his enemies and exciting the Convention and the Corde- 
liere. Fall of the presentiment of death, he seemed to fear only lest the 
short time he had te live would not allow him to destroy enough of the 

uilty. More eager to kill than to live, he hastened to despatch betore 
him as many victims as possible, as so many hostages given by the sword 
to the revolution. Terror, which issued from that house, returned under 
another form, the perpetual fear of assassination. His companion and 
friends thought they beheld as many daggers raised against him as he 
himself suspended over the heads of three hundred thousand citizens. 
Nobody was allowed to approach his person but sure friends, or inform- 
ers previously recommended and examined. 

Charlotte was ignorant of these obstacles, but she suspected them. 
She alighted from the coach on the opposite side of the street facing Ma- 
rat’s house. The portress refused at first to allow the young stranger to 
enter the yard. The latter insisted, and ascended a few stairs, though 
called back in vain by the portress. At the noise, Murat’s mistress came 
and opened the door, but refused to let her enter the apartment. The 
distant altercation between these women, one begging to be permitted to 
speak to the Friend of the People, and the other obstinately stopping 
her at the door, reached the ears of Marat. He understood from their 
broken sevtences that his visitor was the stranger from whom he had re- 
ceived two letters that day. In aloud, imperions voice he ordered the 
stranger to be admitted. Either through jealousy or distrust, Albertine 
obeyed reluctantly and withill-humour. She introduced the maiden into 
the room where Marat then was, and withdrew, leaving the passage 
door half open, that she might hear the least word or motion. 

The room was dimly lit. Marat was in his bath, Although foreed to 
give repose to his body, he gave none to his soul. A og plank, with 
either end resting on theedge of the bath, was covered with papers, open 
letters, and leaves on which he had begun to write. In his right hand 
he held a pen, which the arrival of the stranger had enpannen on the 
page. The paper was a letter to the Convention demanding the judg- 
ment and proscription of the remaining Bourbons tolerated in France. 
On the right of the bath was an enormous block of oak containing a com- 
mon leaden inkstand. Marat, covered up in his bath with a dirty cloth 
stained with ink, had only his head and shoulders, the upper part of his 
breast, and his right arm out of the water. There was nothing in the 
appearance of that man to affect the eye of a woman or to arrest her arm. 
Greasy hair bound in a dirty handkerchief, a ne forehead, impu- 
dent staring eyes, prominent cheek bones, an immense wide sneering 
mouth, a hairy breast, lank limbs, and a livid skin :—such was Marat. 

Charlotte avoided looking at him for fear of betraying the horror of 
her soul at the sight of him. Standing with cast-down eyes aud her 
hands by her side, near the bath, she waited for Marat to question her 
about the state of things in Normandy. She replied in a few words, giv- 
ing her answers the sense and colouring most likely to please him. He 
shaowents asked her to tell him the names of the deputies who had 
taken refuge at Caen. She dictated, and he noted them down. Then, 
when he had finished writing the names, “ Tis well!” said he, in the tone 
of a man sure of his revenge; ‘‘before a week is past they shall all go to 
the guillotine!” At those words, as if the soul of Charlotte had waited 
for his last crime before it could resolve to give the blow, she drew her 
knife from her bosom, and plunged it with superhuman strength up to the 
hilt in the heart of Marat. With the same motion she drew the bloody 
knife from the body of the victim, and dropped it at her feet. “Help! 
dear friend, help!’ cried Marat, and he expired under the blow. 

At that cry of agony Albertine, the servant-maid, and Laurent Basse 
rushed into the room and caught Marat’s lifeless head in their arms.— 
<harlotte was standing behind the window-curtain, motionless, and 
as if petrified by the crime she had committed. The trawsparency 
of the curtain, in the last gleam of departing day, revealed the evn y ie 
of her body. Laurent seized a chair and aimed an uncertain blow at her 
head which stretched her on the floor. Marat’s mistress stamped upon 
her and trampled her under foot in her fury. At the uproar and the 








shrieks of the women the lodgers ranin. The neighbours and passen- 
gers stopped in the street, ran up the stairs, and crowded oe m a 
ment. The people in the yard, and soon the whole neighbourhood, de- 
manded, with furious vocilerations, that the assassil! should be thrown 
to them, in order to avenge the death of the idol of the people on his 
still warm body. The soldiers of the neighbouring posts and the nation- 
al guards also assembled, and some order was restored. The surgeons 
arrived and endeavoured to dress the wound. The bloody water gave 





the sanguinary man the appearance of expiring in a bath of blood When 


perret lett her at the Hétel de la Providence. She pretended to enter, but | lifted on to his bed le was a corpse. 


immediately left it again, and inquired her way, from street to street as 
far as the Palais-Royal. 

She entered the garden, not asa stranger who wishes to satisfy curio- 
sity, but as atraveller who has nota day tospare. She looked about un- 
der the galleries for a cutler’s shop. She found one, entered, chose a 


it beneath her neckerchief, and returned slowly to the garden. She sat 
down, for a moment, on astone bench agaiust the arcade, There, though 
buried in meditation, she allowed herself to be amused by children who 
were playing about, some of whom frolicked at her feet and leaned on her 
knees. 
|childhood. Her indecision oppressed her, not on account of the act for 
| which he was already armed, but forthe manner of accomplishing it. She 
| wanted to make a solemn sacrifice that would cast terror into the souls of 
| the adherents of the tyrant. Her first thought had been to accost Marat 
| and slay him in the Champ-de-Mars, at the grand ceremony of the federa 
tion. That solemnity having been postponed, her next intention had con- 
stantly been to sacrifice Marat at the head of the Montagne in the midst 
| of the Convention, before the face of his admirers and accomplices. Her 
hope was to be instantly torn in pieces herself by the people ia her fury, 
without leaving any other vestige or memory than two dead bodies and 
tyranny drowned in her blood! But, since her arrival in Paris, she had 
heard, in the course of conversation with Duperret, that Marat no longer 
showed himself at the Convention. It was, therefore, necessary to find 
| her victim elsewhere, and to deceive him in order to approach him. 

She resolved todo so. This dissimulation, which wounded the natu- 
ral loyalty of her soul, changing courage into cunning and immolation in- 
to assassination, was the first remorse of her conscience, and her first pun- 
ishment. This cost her more pain than even the deed; she confessed it 
herself: conscience is just in the face of posterity. 

She returned to her room, wrote Marat a note which she left herself at 
the door of the Friend of the People: “1 write from Caen,” said she to 
him; “ your love for our native land makes me presume that you will be 
eager to learn the unfortunate events of that part of the republic. I will 
come to your house at one o’clock ; have the goodness to receive me, and 
| to grant me one moment’s conversation. I will enable you to do good 
| Service to France.” 

Charlotte, relying on the effect of this note, repaired accordingly to Ma- 
rat’s house at the appointed hour; but she could not be introduced to him 
She then handed the portress a second note, still more pressing and insi- 
dious than the former. “I wrote to you this morning, Marat,” said she; 
“have you received my letter? 1 cannot believe it, since your door is 
refused me. I hope you will grant me an interview to-morrow. I re- 
peat that I arrive from Caen, and have to reveal to you the most import- 
ant secrets for the safety of therepublic. Besides, I am persecuted for 
the cause of liberty. Iam unfortunate: this is a sufficient title to your 
patriotism,” 


Without waiting for an answer, Charlotte left her room at seven in the 











vate, by a respectabie appearance, the household of Marat. 


chief coucealing her busom aud tied round her waist. Her hair was con- 
fined m a Norman cap, with pendant lace on either cheek. The cap was 
bound round her temples with a broad green silk ribbon. Her hair fell 
from the back of her head in bread plaits, a few curls only waving on her 
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She still had a woman’s smile for those innocent amusements of 


Charlotte had risen to her feet. Two soldiers were now holding her 
hands across till ropes were brought totie them. The hedge of bayonets 
which surrounded her could hardly keep off the crowd, who were ever 
rushing at her to tear herin pieces. A fanatical cordelier, named a 
glois, had picked up the bloody kuife, and was making a funeral speech 


. : , vingt inte i is lamentations an- 
couteau-poignard with an ebony handle, paid three francs for it, concealed | over the dead body of the victim, interrupting his lamentations to bri 


| dish the knife, as if he was stabbing the assassin to the heart. But noth- 
ing seemed to affect Charlotte, except the heart-rending cries of Marat’s 
concubine. Her countenance seemed to express her astonishment at the 
sight of that woman; at not having reflected that such a man might yet 
be loved ; and a regret at having been forced to wound two heaits in 
stabbing one. ; 

"To ‘te invoctives of the orator, and the groans of the people for their 
idol, her lips wore a smile of bitter contempt. ‘ Poor people, said ™, 
“you wish for my death, and yet you owe me an altar for having ri 
you of a monster! Cast me to those madmen,’ said she to the soldiers 
who protected her, “since they regret him, they are worthy to be my 
executioners.” , 

The commissary at length arrived, drew up a proces-verbal of the mur. 
der, and had Charlotte conducted to Marat’ saloon in order to question 
her. He wrote down heranswers. She gave them calmly, in a loud firm 
voice, inno other tone than that of proud satisfaction for the act she had 

mmitted. : 
The report of the death of the Friend of the People spread — _ 
rapidity of lightning, and soon reached the Convention. Seme ee 1e : e- 
puties instantly left the assembly and hastened to the spot where t e, 
crime had been committed. There they found the crowd increasing, an 
Charlotte replying to the questions of the commissary. They remained 
thunderstruck and dumb with astonishment at the sight of her youth and 
beauty, as well as at the calmness and resolution of her language. _Char- 
lotte seemed so to transfigure crime that, even by the side of the victim, 
they felt pity for the assassin. 

the cumatertel being ended, the deputies ordered her to be ay 
ed to the Abbaye, that being the nearest prison to Marat’s house. T ey 
called the same coach that had brought her. The street was then _ 
with a dense crowd shouting with rage, which rendered the transfer 
difficult. The detachments of fusileers that had successively arrived, the 
scarfs of the commissaries, and the respect due to the members of ve 
Convention, could ill restrain the people, and they ony ee oy ne gar 4 
in forcing a passage. The moment Charlotte, with _ —_ = oe 
ropes, and supported by the arms of two of the national guard who — 
holding her elbows, appeared on the threshold of the neuse to step ~ 
the coach, the people rey — he en ee tine gee 
tures ng t she thought she mt » torn pe-neal— 
or heal gyn rete her senses she was astonished, and felt sorry 

g g . 
. — and Legendre, followed her to the Abbaye, ane — 
her undergo a second examination which lasted till late at night. seg 


4 - , hs ‘ ion: j avce, and jea! being thought 
evening, dressed more carefully than usual, in order the better to capti- | dre, proud of his revolutionary importance, and jea'ous of + ti : secon 
Her white | also worthy of martyrdom, believed, or feignedto believe that he 8 
robe was open to the shoulders, which were covered with a silk handker- | 


nised in Charlotte Corday a young girl who had come to his house the day 

betore, disguised as a nun, and whom he had sent away. / - 
ss Citizen Legendre is mistaken,” said Charlotte with a smile, that oy 

concerted the conceit of the deputy. “1 never saw him, neither dic 





e er consi jer the life or death of such a man so important to the safety 
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republic.” | “She was thon sserohed | but nothing was found on het 
by 2} ey of her box, her silver thimble, a ball of cotton, two hundred 
cs in asst, and in silver, a gold watch, made by a watchmaker 
, aid her passport. : ‘ . 
he, se ekerobief sti l concealed the sheath of the knife with which she 
had stabbed Marat. 
“ Do you know this knife ?”’ 
“Yes!” cur ayet ' 
«Who induced you to commit this crime?” nado ee 
«] saw France,” said she, “ about to be torn in pieces by civil war, 
and being convinced that Marat was the principal cause of the perils and 
calamities of my country, I have sacrificed his life and my own for its 


J] 


on. 
way What have you done since Thursday, the day you arrived at Pa- 
+ or? 
“a such questious she related sincerely, word for word, all the cireum- 
stances of her abode at Paris, and of her action. = , 

When the interrogatory was ended, Chabot, dissatisfied with the result, 
seemed to be devouring with his eyes the countenance, the figure, and 
the whole person of the young lady handcuffed before him. He thou ht 
he perceived a folded paper pinned to her bosom, and stretched forth his 
hand to seize it. Charlotte had forgotten that paper, which contained 
an address that she had written to the French nation, in order to engage 
the citizens to punish their tyrants. She imagined she perceived in 
Chabot’s gesture and action an outrage to decency. Being deprived of 
the use of her hands by her bonds, she could not parry the insalt. Honour, 
and the indignation she felt, caused Ler to spring back with such a con- 
yuisive motion of her brdy and shoulders, that the strin of her robe 
burst, and her robe falling below her shoulders, left her bosom bare. 
She stooped in confusion, as quick as thought, and beut herself double in 
order to hide her nakedness from her judges. ‘ 

Patriotism rendered these men neither cynical nor unfeeling. Their 

modesty seemed as much hurt as Charlotte Corday’s at that involuntary 
suffering of her innocence. She entreated them to untie her hands that 
she might adjust her robe. One of them undid her bonds, turning his 
head aside. As soon as her hands were free Charlotte turned round to- 
wards the wall and arranged her dress. They took advantage of her 
hands being free to make her sign her answers. The ropes had left deep 
blue marks on her arms. When they were about to handcaff her again, 
she entreated her gaolers to allow her to draw down her sleeves and to 
put on gloves, in order to avoid an unnecessary torment before her final 
punishment. The poor girl’s look and accent were such while she was 
addressing this prayer to her judges, and shewing them her discoloured 
hands, that Harmand could not help sheddiug tears, and he retired to 
conceal them. 

She was then sent to prison, and guarded within sight by two gendar- 
mes, even during the night: she protested, but in vain, against that pro- 
fanation of her sex. The committee of general safety hastened on her 
trial and execution. From her miserable flock-bed she heard the public 
criers shouting an account of the murder in the streets, and the impreca- 
tions of the crowd vowing a thousand deaths against the assassin. Char- 
lotte did not take that voice of the people for the decree of posterity, and 
through the horror she inspired she foresaw her apotheosis. It was in 
this spirit that she wrote to the committee of general safety, to allow her 
to have her picture taken. 

Montané, the president of the revolutionary tribunal, came on the 
morrow to interrogate the prisoner. Touched by her yo and beauty, 
and convinced of the sincerity of her fanaticism, which almost made the 
assassin innocent in the eye of human justice, he wanted io save her life. 
He directed the questions, and tactily insinuated the replies so as to make 
her judges believe her rather mad than criminal. Charlotte was obstinate 
in thwarting this merciful inteation of the president. She justified her 
act. They then transferred her to (he Conciergerie. Madame Richard, 
the wife of the governor of the prison, received her with the compassion 
which her youth and present position naturally inspired. Owing to her 
indulgence, Charlotte obtained paper, ink, and quiet, of which she took 
advantage to write a hasty letter to Barbaroux, giving him an account of 
all the circumstances that had happened since her arrival in Paris, in a 
style in which | emg ne death, and mirth are mingled together, like 
sorrow and gladuess in the parting glass ata farewell banquet. 

Her letter to her father, written the last, was short aud full of affec- 
tion andemotion. “ Forgive me,” said she, “ for having disposed of my 
existence without your permission. [| have avenged many innocent vic- 
tims, and prevented many disasters. The people, undeceived one day, will 
rejoice at being delivered from atyrant. If { endeavoured to persuade 
you that I was going overto England, it was because I wanted to re- 
main unknown. I found it was impossible ; but [ hope you will not be 
molested. In every case you have defenders at Caen. I have chosen 
Gustave Doulcet de Pontecoulant for my advocate. Such an attempt 
caunot be defended: it is merely a form. Adieu, dear papa. I pray 
you to furget me, or rather to rejvice in my fate. My cause is a noble 
one. I embrace my sister, whom I[ love with my whole heart. Forget 

not this verse of Corneille ;— 
La crime fait la honte, et non pas l’echafaud. 

“Tam to be tried to-morrow at eight o’clock.”’ 

This allusion to a verse of her great-uncle, by reminding her father of 
that illustrious name, and the heroism of their blood, seemed to place 
her deed under the safe-guard of the genius of her family. 

On the following morning the gendarmes came at eight o'clock to con- 
duct her to the revolutionary tribunal; the room was situated above the 
vaults of the Conciergerie. Before proceeding to it, she arranged her 
hair and her dress, in order to meet death with decency; then she said with 
a smile ,tv the governor who was assisting her to make these preparatious, 
“ M. Richard, I pray you to take care that my breakfast be prepared 
when I descend from above ; my judges are doubtless in a hurry. I wish 
to take my last meal with Madame Richard and you.” 

The hour of her trial was known in Paris the night before. Curiosity, 
horror, interest, and compassion had attracted an immense crowd to the 
court of justice, and filled every avenue. When the prisoner drew near, 
alow murmur arose from that multitude, like a malediction on her name. 
But uo sooner had she pierced the crowd, and dazzled every eye with her 
surpassing beauty, than the murmur of anger changed to an emotion of 
compassion and admiration. 

When she had taken her seat on the prisoners’ bench, she was asked 
whether she had adefender. She replied she had intrusted that duty to 
a friend; but, not seeing him present, she presamed he had lost his 
courage. The pounnen then appointed her an official defender,—young 
Claveau- Lagarde, since illustrious for his defence of the queen, and already 
noted for his eloquence and courage in Causes at a time when the advo- 
ba shared the perils of the accused Lagarde placed himself et the bar. 
Chirlotte looked at him closely and uneasily, as though she feared that, 
to save her life, her defender might endanger her honour. Marat’s widow 
gave her deposition with tears aad sobs. Charlotte, affected by the wo 
man’s grief, cat short her deposition by exclaiming, ‘ Yes, yes, [ killed 
him.” She then related her premeditation of an act conceived three months 
before, the project of stabbing the tyrant in the midst of the Convention, 
and the Sr she had used to approach him. She ended by saying, 
“1 have killed one man to save a hundred thousand. I was a republican 
long before the revolution.” 

- The prosecutor having reproached her with plunging the knife down- 
wards, that the blow might be more sure, told her she must doubtless 
have well practised the crime! At that supposition, which confounded all 
her ideas by. assimilating her to professional murderers, she uttered un ex- 
clamation of shame: “Oh! the monster!” cried she, “he takes me for 
an assassin ! 

Fouquier-Tiuville then summed up, and adjudged her deserving of capi- 
tal punishment. Her advocate arose. “ The prisoner,” said he, “avows 
the crime; she owas it was long premeditated, and she confesses the most 
overwhelming particulars. Citizens, this is her entire defence. This im- 
perturbable calmness and complete self-denial, betraying no remorse in 
the presence of death, are, in one point of view, something beyond ha- 
om nature, and can ouly be accounted for by the exaltation of the po- 

ical fanaticism which armed her hand with the poniard. It is for you 
to judge how much such an immovable fanaticism should weizh in the 
scales of justice. I refer the matter to your consciences.” . 

The jury unanimously pronounced seuteace of death. She heard the 
decree unmoved. The president having asked her whether she had any 
thing to say on the nature of the penalty, she disdained to answer, and 
turning to her defender, “Sir,” said she, in a sweet, alfecting tone of voice, 

you have defended me as I wished, aud I thank you. I owe you a tes- 
timony of my gratitude and esteem; I offer one worthy of you. These 
ep yee. to the judges) ‘“ have gust declared my property 
Fwy apt . owe something to the prison, and i bequeathe you that 
eee aa ob — - hilst tiey were questioning her, and receiviug 
Souturen "ie teens ee the auditory a painter sketching her 
tist, that } ee . : = igingly, and with a sinile, towards the ar- 

athe might take her likeness the better. She was thinking of im- 

mortality, and had already taken her p Beton tn the f . . 

Behind the painter one — Yr position in t ue uture. ; 

youth, whose fair hair, blue eyes, and pale 
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complexion proclaimed him to be a child of the north. “He was standing on 
tip-toe, in order to have a better view of the prisoner. At every answer, 
the manly vigour, and almost feminine sound of Charlotte’s voice, made him 
shudder and change colour. Unable to master his emotion, he provoked 
several times, by his involuntary exclamations, the murmurs of the crowd, 
and attracted the prisoner’s attention. ‘The moment the president pronoun- 
ced sentence of death that young man half arose, with the gesture of a man 
who protests in his heart, and immediately sank back, as if his strength had 
failed him. Charlotte, indifferent about her own fate, noticed that motion. 
She felt that, at a moment when she was abandoned by all on earth, one 
soul was attached to her, and that in the midst of that hostile crowd she 
had one unknown friend. She thanked him with a look: it was their only 
communication on earth. 

That young stranger was Adam Lux, a German republican, deputed to 
Paris by the revolutionary party of Mayence, in order to unite the move- 
ments of Germany with those of France in the common cause of human rea- 
son and freedom of nations. 

On returning to the Conciergerie, whence she was soon to depart for the 
scaffold, Charlotte smiled at her prison companions assembled in the pas- 
sages and courts to see her pass. She said to the governor, “I had hoped 
we should breakfast once more together; but the judges have kept me so 
long that you must forgive me for having broken my word.” - The execu- 
tioner entered. She asked him toallow her one minute more to finish a let- 
ter. This letter was neither an act of weakness nor of emotion, but the 
expression of wounded friendship wishing to leave an immortal reproach for 
what she believed to be a cowardly desertion. It was addressed to Doulcet 
de Pontécoulant, whom she had known at her aunt’s, and whom she be- 
lieved she had invoked in vain to defend her. The letter was as follows: 
 Doulcet de Pontécoulant is a coward for having refused to defend me when 
the thing was so easy. He who has done so has performed the task with 
all possible dignity, and I shall feel grateful to him to the last mo- 
ment.” This vengeance was undeserved by him whom she accused from 
the brink of the grave. Young Pontécoulant, being absent from Paris, had 
not received her letter: his generosity and courage leave no doubt that he 
would have performed this service for her. Charlotte carried with her an 
error and an act of injustice to the scaffold. 

A priest, authorized by the public prosecutor, presented himself, accord- 
ing to custom, to offer her the consolations of religion. ‘“‘ Thank those who 
have had the kindness to send you,” said she in an affectionate tone; “ but 
I need not your ministry. The blood I have shed, and my own, are the on- 
ly sacrifices that I can offer to the Eternal.” 

When the trial was over, and the punishment of death had been pronoun- 
ced, she sent for the painter, M. Hauer, towards whom she had frequently 
turned during the proceedings, thanked nim for the interest he took in her 
fate, and offered to sit once more during the few moments she had to live. 
M. Hauer accepted her offer. During the sitting she conversed on dif- 
ferent subjects; spoke also of what she had done, and gloried in having de- 
livered France of such a monster as Marat. She entreated M. Hauer to 
make a small copy of her portrait, and to send it to her family. 

In about an hour and a half there was a knock at a small door behind Char- 
lotte Corday. It was opened, and the executioner entered. She turned 
round, and beholding the scissors and the red mantle, could not help show- 
ing some emotion as she exclaimed, “ What! so soon!’ She immediately 
recovered herself, and addressing M. Hauer, “ Sir,” said she, “ 1 know not 
how to thank you for all the interest you have shown and the trouble you 
have taken on my account; I have but this to offer you; keep it in remem- 
brance of me.” So saying, she took the scissors from the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, cut off a large lock of her hair which fell from her cap, and hand- 
edit to M. Hauer. The gendarmes and even the executioner seemed af- 
fected at the scene. 

The executioner then tied her hands and put on her the fatal garment. 
“‘ This,” said she with a smile, “is the toilet of death prepared by rather 
rough hands; butit leads toimmortality.”” She picked up her long hair, 
looked at it once more, and gave it to Madame Richard. Just as she as- 
cended the cart t6 go to the place of execution, a violent storm arose and 
burst forth over Paris. The lightning and rain dispersed the immense 
crowds that filled the bridges, streets, and squares through which the pro- 
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cession was to pass Bands of desperate women pursued her with their ma- 
ledictions; but, insensible to the outrage, she looked calmly down upon the 
people with an eye of pity. 

The sky cleared up again. Her garments, drenched with rain, showed 
more plainly the graceful form of her body, like that of a woman rising from 
her bath. Her hands tied behind her back caused her to carry her head 
erect; this constraint of the muscles gave her the attitude of a graceful 
statue. The setting sun shone like glory round her brow. The colour of 
her cheeks, heightened by the reflection of her red mantle, imparted a daz- 
zling splendour to her countenance. Robespierre, Danton, and Camille 
Desmoulins had placed themselves on the road to see her pass. All those 
who felt a presentiment of assassination were curious to study in her fea- 
tures the expression of that fanaticism which might threaten their lives on 


‘the mexrow. She seemed occasionally to seek among the assembled thou- 





sands for a look of intelligence. Adam Lux was awaiting the cart at the en- 
trance of the Rue Saint-Honoré; he piously followed the wheels as far as 
the foot of the scaffold. 

“ He engraved in his heart,” he said, “ her angelic meekness. Amid 
the barbarous howlings of the crowd, the mild expression of her beauti- 
ful eyes revealed her tender yet intrepid soul,—those charming eyes that 
would have moved arock! . . . Let the place of her execution bo holy 
ground, and let a statue be erected to her with these words: Greater 
than Brutus. To die for her, and, like her, to be beaten by the hand of 
the executioner, to feel, in dying, the same edge that cut off the angelic 
head of Charlotte, and to be united to her in heroism, liberty, love, and 
death, is bencefurth my only prayer. I shall never attain her sublime 
Virtue: but is it not just that the object adored should ever be superior to 
the worshipper ?”’ 

Thus au enthusiastic and immaterial love, inspired by the last glance of 
the victim, accompanying her, step by step, as far as the scaflold, and 
unknown to ler, was ready to follow her in order to merit, by her exam- 
ple, the eternal union of souls. The cart at length stopped. Charlotte 
turned pale on beholding the instrament of death, but, soon recovering 
her natural colour, she ascended the s!ippery steps of the scaffold, with as 
firm and light a step as her handcuffs and dripping mantle permitted. 
When the executioner, in order to lay bare her neck, removed the hand- 
kerchief which covered her bosom, her humiliated modesty gave her 
more pain than her approaching death; but resuming her serenity, and 
as if joyfully launching into eternity, she placed her neck herseif under 
the hatchet. Her head flew off aud rebounded. One of the execution- 
er’s assistants took the head in one hand and slapped the face with the 
other, vilely courting the approbation of the people! We are told that 
Charlotte’s cheeks blushed at the outrage, as if diguity aud modesty had, 
for a moment, survived the sentiment of life. The angry crowd did not 
accept the humage. A shudder of horror pervaded the multitude and 
demanded vengeance for that indignity. 

Such was the end of Marat, and such the life and death of Charlotte 
Corday. 

The culpable devotion of Charlotte Corday is one of those acts which 
we should doubt whether to admire or abhor, did uot morality reprove 
them. For our part, if we had to find for that sublime deliverer of her 
country and that great glorious murderess of tyranny a name that con 
tained at ouce the enthusiasm of our emotion for her and the severity of 
our judgment on her act, we would create a word to unite the two ex- 
tremes of admiration and horror in the language of men, and we would 
call her the Angel of Assassination. 

A few days alter her execution, Adam Lua published an apology of 
Charlotte Corday, and participated in her offence in order to share ber 
martyrdom. Being arrested for this audacious provocation, he was cast 
into the Abbaye. “So then I shall die for her!” cried he, ashe passed 
over the threshold ofthe prison. And he died accordingly, soon after, 
hailing the scatfuld consecrated by the blood of Charlotte, as the altar of 
love and liberty. 

On hearing, in his prison, the crime. condemnation, and death of Char- | 
lotte Corday, Vergniaud exclaimed, “She kills us, but she teaches us 
how to die !"—Bentley's Magazine. 

$a 
“THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE.” 
The Ladies and their Ways. 

This,in a peculiar style of literature, is unquestionably the cleverest 
prodactionol the day, and the present number the best of the series, so far. 
The knewledge evinced of female nature is so profound and keen, that 


we suspect ths author has been a yotary to Hymen, and rather an ex- 
perienced victim. 














Wemake few extracts which will, be found below, and will, we are 
sure, induce ail appreciators of wit aud humour, of the most delicate kind 
to become possessors of one of the happiest “ hits’’ of the day. } 

RUINING HABERDASHERS. 

. . | 

You hadonly to make the ladies believet hat you had got several extruor- | 
i 





dinary bargains, in-the shape of cambries, gloves or lace, which you. 
could let them have at fifty per cent. under prime cost, and \hoy would. 
buy cart loads, whether they wanted them or not, and never trouble 
their dear heads as to whether they were honestly come by. In fact, he ’ 
knew scores and scores of enterprising linendrapers who had made large _ 
fortunes by ruining themselves regularly once a twelve-month, and tel. , 
ling off the whole of their stock, by order of the assignees, for the 
benefit of their creditors in general, and ladies in particular. For he 
said ‘t was well known among the gentlemen in the haberdasher line, 
that the ladies would never enter a linendraper’s shop so long as he 
only asks a fair profit on his wares, whereas, if he would only make 
them believe that he was going to the degs and that he was selling 
off his goods for full half less than they were ever made for, down they 
would come in swarms, as fast as their legs, cabs and carria would 
carry them, and pay whatever prices the spirited proprietor might f lease 
to ask. For the idea of ,, another extensive failure” seemed to have such a 
charm to the women, that the ouly way by which a linendraper could 
keep himself solvent, was by dbclaring himself bankrupt, especially as 
the darling creatures evidently looked upon it as a religious duty to at- 
tend every “ awful sacrifice,” tor nothing seemed to them to be so noble 
as the notion of a man’s immolating himself at the shrine of Basinghall- 
street for the love of the fair sex. 


THE RATIONALE OF NEEDLE WORK. 


Well, then, the fact is, I never was fond of needle work at the best 
of times, and really and truly I never could see the fun of passing the 
heyday of one’s youth darning stockings, and cobbling up a pack af old 
clothes as full of holes as a cinder shovel. So I longed to have an in- 
strument just to amuse myself with for an hour or two during the da 
or play over an air or two to Edward of an evening. And it wasn’t as 
1 hadn’t got any music-books ; besides, I really and truly was sick and 
tired of doing kettle-holders and working a pack of filthy copper kettles 
in Berlin wool witha stupid “ Mind it boils” underneath them, or else 
working a lot of bracesand slippers for Edward, which, in bis nasty vul- 
gar way, he said were too fine by half for use, or else sitting for hours 
with your toe cocked up in the air netting purses and spending a mint of 
money in steel beads fur a pack of people that you didn’t care twopence 
about, and who never gave you so much as a trumpery ring or brooch in 
retirn (I hate sach meanness. ) 


“ DEAR EDWARD” BUYING A PIANO. 


Besides, I concluded the business by giving him to understand, that it 
wasn’t so much for myself that I wanted the piano, after all, but of 
course my darling little toodle loodle-loo of a Kate, in twoor three years 
at least must have an instrument to begin practising upon, and if he 
didn’t get one before that, I was sure if shouldn’t be able to tell the 
difference between A flat and a bull’s foot, and he weuld have to go to I 
know not what expense in masters for her, and then he would be ready to 
cut his ears off for not having got me a piano when I begged of him. I 
am happy to say that Edward for once was not deaf to reason, but see- 
ing that I wanted the piano more out of love for little Kate than for any 
selfish motive on my part, he very properly consented to look out for 
one for me, although my gentleman couldn't let well alone, but must go 
putting his stupid jokes, saying that he was very much afraid that piano 
was only “ one forthe pot” over again; but I quickly silenced my lord 
by merely exclaiming, in my most sarcastic way, “ Fiddle.” 


REMOVING THE PIANO. 


Well, no sooner had I seen my husband fairly out of the house, than I 
rang the bell for Mr. Dick Farden, and when he came into the parlour, I 
asked him if he thought he could manage to move that piano of mine up 
into the drawing-room. So, after measuring the width of it, and then 
gcing and looking at our first landing, he said, “he was afeared there 
would be no getting the thing up the stairs anyhow, for the e was no 
room to turn the corner with it ;”’ and, on going up and looking for my- 
self, sure enough the man was right; though as [ told him, what on 
earth could endl the people go building houses in that stupid way, was 


beyond a person of my limited understanding to comprehend. * 

When he came back, he and his friend, whom he called Jim, carried m | 
cottage out into the garden; and when they had tied the clothes line al 
round it, Jim went up stairs to the second floor window, and threw out & 
string for us to tie the end of the rope to. As soon as he had got hold of 
it, Mr. Farden tied what he called the “guider” to one of the legs of my 
Broadwood, so as to prevent its knocking against the house as it went up. 
When they were all ready, Farden called out to Jim, “ Now, pull stea- 
dy, lad!” and up went my beautiful cottage in the air, as nicely as everI 
saw anything done in all my life. Just as they had got it weil over the 
area railings. and nearly on a level with our back parlour window, that 
bothering Jim, who was as strong as a bull, began pulling too hard, andI 
saw that it was more than Farden could manage to keep the piano away 
from the house, and that iu another minute I should be having it going 
bang in at our beok, perloer window, and orbape lodgtp g right on the 
top of the sideboard, where I had put all the jellies and custards not ten 
minutes before. So I gav@ a slight scream, and ran up to him as fast as 
my legs could carry me, and seizing hold of the guider, told him for 
goodness gracious sake, to pull the piano over towards the — wall, 
But 1 declare the words were no sooner out of my mouth, than away he 
must tear, pulling away as hard as ever he could, just for all the world 
as if my beautiful instrament were made of cast iron, and he had no 
sooner got it opposite my beautiful staircase window, than all of a sud- 
den off flew the leg of my Broadwood to which the guide rope was at- 
tached, and down he tumbled, and I with him. I heard something g° 
bang, smash, crash, and on looking up, oh dear! there was my lovely 
cottage gone right through my beautifal imitation-stained, glass window, 
and dashing backwards and forwards, for all the world like one of those 
great big swings at a fair, and knocking against the window, as Jim kept 
pulling it up, until there wasn’t scarcely a bit of the frame or glass left 
ténding. :.~..7 57.7 

Edward. on his return home, I regret to say, forgot himself as a gen- 
tleman and my husband. At one time I thought he had goue clean out 
of his wits, for he had the impudence to say, that I seemed to take a de- 
light in throwing twenty pounds in the dirt, and that it was all my fault, 
and none of it Dick Farden’s, aud that he would take good care that if 
ever I wanted any more music, I might whistle for it; and that as for 
any more pianos, that the next one I had, should come out of my own 
pocket. AsI saw that he wouldn’t be happy until we had had a good 
quarrel, I thought it best to go off into hysterics, and laughed and sobbed 
in such a dreadful way that I soon brought him to his senses, and made 
him begin kissing me, and calling me his dear, foolish, thoughtless Curo- 
line, and telling me tu calm myself for heaven’s sake, or | should be lay- 
ing myself up. Butthen it came to my turn, for I wasn’t going to let 
him abuse me like a pickpocketone minute, and make friends with him 
the next, and I do think that [ never should have opened my lips civilly 
to him again, if he hadn’t brought me home a beautiful Gros de Naples 
dress, and sv showed that he felt he was in the wrong, and was sorry for 
what he had done. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF BEING A LADY. 

Then it was that | found out what kind of a person I had beem har- 
bouriag in my house, for although, : to that time, he had been so civil- 
spoken and respectful, that one would have fancied that butter wouldn’t 
have melted in his mouth, then, of course, because it no louger answered 
his purpose to behave himself, he turned round and abused me like a 
pickpocket, until I declare I was so mad that, if 1 hadn’t been a perfect 
lady, I should have dusted his jacket and combed his hair nicely fr him, 
that | should—a nasty, guod-for-nothing, double-faced, clumsy, cowardly, 
monster! Augh! if 1 detest one thing more than another, it’s people that 
can’t keep a civil tongue in their heads. 


————»>——_—— 


fHiscellancous. 


Rivas ro Jexxy Linp.—Four Hungarian brothers have arris ed in 
the metropolis, and are performing at the Haymarket Theatre. The Sun 
says :—*‘ Every one has been amazed—every one has been enraptured ; 
aud we can now meution ourselves as among the number. It is utterly 
impossible to convey any notion whatever of the effect of these singular 
artistes by amere description. Their names are Weis, Zover, Schwarte, 
and Grunzwag. Two of these extraordinary men are <a esrgade ren 
the horn, the hautboy. the trumpet, the cornet a-piston, the violin, an 
ahe violoncello, with their lips alone. {t is something perfectly marvel- 
lous to observe the glibness, the distinctness of futonation, the volume, 
and the delicacy with which these Hungarian minstrels executed quartets 


and trois;—the rapidity of the chromatic passages the fullness of tone, 

and the pathetic sentiment thrown into their strange concerted pieces 

Now itis the mellow warbling of the haatboy, now is the rich resouauce 

of the trumpet, now it Is the dazzling notes of the violin, and now it 16 
| the melodious tone of the cornet-a-piston.” 


Racarp Scnoot Usion.—On Tuesday evening, a very numerously-at- 
tended meeting of the above Society was held at the Hanover-square 
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Rooms, Lord in the chair. The noble Lord emphatically address- 
ed the Brew boogea called on Mr. Leake, the honorary secretary, who 
read the which stated that there were 16 schools open daily, 

a Eo ape af petlncay gor ge tengeer yn 

evening; 44 buildings comprise 8c o sexes, W 
citaated in the lower and as wretched localities of London. The total 
number of these are about 5000 children of both sexes, and 456 teachers. 

Memory of the late Daniel O° Connell is likely to be perpetuated b 
ewk pyr thle of a lares, which may readily be dentonek aaioe he 
admirers. Count D’Orsay has presented his statuette of him, an excellent 
and characteristic likeness, to the Central Relief Society in Dublin, with 
the apparatus for multiplying casts, to any extent, for sale, and the pro- 
©eeds to be applied to the succour of the poor. We have seldom had to 
record a happier thought, or more appropriate and benevolent act. 

Case oF UNPARALELLED pg meg thins ade apy te case is ron 
for by the Ipswich Express. rt time , alabouring man an 
wife having been admitted inmates of the Wangford Workhouse, the 
Matron observed that the pockets of the woman were heavy, and asked 
what they contained: the pau replied, “Only a few rags.” On a 
search being made, however, £132, 4s. in gold and silver was found in 
the pockets sewed up in different parcels: also three savings-bank de- 
posit books containing a sum of 160/.; and nine silver tea-spoons, a table- 
spoon, and sugar-tongs' } 

Miss Lams.—The obituary of last week records the death of the amia- 
ble sister, steadfast friend, and constant companion, of Charles Lamb, Elia, 
so familiarly, and we may say affectionately, known to the world at large 
through the writings by and about her brother. By those who were in- 
timate with him, she was regarded with no common degree of interest 
and esteem. She wasa gentle and kindly creature, of a mind not unlike 
Blia’s own. 

Tue tate Mr. O’Conneti’s Witt.—It is said that the whole of the 
landed property in Kerry, including Derrynane Abbey, and the town 
residence in Merrion-square, have been bequeathed to Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell, M. P. Mr. Daniel O'Connell, jun., is left £5,000, being part | 
of a policy of insurance effected upon the life of his father. The name of 
Mr. Morgan O'Connell, who is already handsomely provided for in the 
Prerogative Court, is not, it is added, mentioned in the will. These are 
the only items that have transpired, but as it is generally believed that} 
there will be a tolerably heavy draw upon the funds of the insurance 
offices, consequent upon the death of Mr. O'Connell, it may be inferred 
that provision has been made for the other members of his numerous 
family. 

Further accounts are given of the secret society just detected in Paris. 
It appears to have systematically made a profession of robbery, on the 
ould principle of equalizing property? ‘The principal is said to have 
been a proprietaire: he received, and distributed, the stolen goods. One 
object of the association was to assassinate the King. Among the 
conspirators is M. Considére, who had twice before been tried for attempt- 
ed regicide. 

Mr. Potter, of the University College Hospital. recently lost hislife from 
the effects of a scratch received in dissecting the well-known “ Hervio 
Nano,” who bequeathed his body to Mr. Liston for the benefit of science. 
A puncture from the lancet was succeeded by swelling of the finger, sores 
on the erm and chest, avd death. 

In acommunication to the Commissioner of Customs, the Lords of the 
Treasury have ordered the admission of rice-meal free of duty until the 
1st of September next. 

The Hull Advertiser tells a story of a farmer of Beverly, who has over- 
reached himself in waiting nine years to get a famine price for his corp. 
He thought the present quotation of wheat high enough ; so the other 
morning he thrashed out a quantity of grain; and obtained 4 quarters 
7 bushels of corn, and 3,250 mice! 

Ping Queen has appointed M. J. Balsir Chatterton harpist to her ma- 
ty. 

It is said that Lord Denman is about to retire, and to be succeeded by 
Lord Campbell as Chief Justice. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, a waterman obtained 
£300 damages for the loss of his wife, killed by falling into an excavation 
ofa new house, not railed off. 

Pretty women kiss one another on coming into a room, because it is a 
gues custom ; they do the same on going away, because they are de- 

ighted to lose sight of one another. 

The British colonies, including India, occupy an area of 2,119,708 square 
miles, with a total population of 107,708,323. Their exports and imports 
amount to £55,533,500. 

Troubles are like hornets, the less ado you make about them the better 
—for your outcry will only bring out the whole swarmmpon you. 

The Jewish Chronicle pronounces the Chief Rabbi too strringentin matters 
of form, and says be should not allow himself to be isolated, by a retro- 
grade policy, from the great Rabbies of France, Germany, and Poland. 

Mr Btty sold his picture of Joan of Arc on Friday, at the private view 
of the Royal Academy, for the large sum of 2500 guineas. 

Mr. Brock, treasurer of the Highland Relief Fund, has received a re- 
mittance of £3000 from the British Association, making in all from the 
Bociety for the Glasgow Committee £31,000. 

Mr Coppock, of London, writing to the Rev. E. Hawkes, of Kendal, 
in recommendation of Mr. Carr Glan, the Liberal candidate for the future 
representation of that borough, says:—* I have no fear that he will do all 
he promises.” 

There are no means for the education of our race which can inany degree 
be cumpared to a domestic life in its purity. Domestic life in its essence 
ia a boud of love, and through this a divine institution to beget love.— 
Pestalozzi. 

La Democratic Pacifique (Paris) has the following rather improbable 
announcement :—A rich lady lately deceased has by the following clause 
in her will beqaeathed to “ Sir Bdward B 1,000 livres sterling, for the 
pleasant hours of slumber I owe to bis verses.” 

Mr. Groom's Turip-Snow, at Clapham Rise, in spite of the late and 
uncongeuial season, has been superb, and visited by many admiring 
floriculturists. 

_Suestitute ror Fiour ror Stirrenine Caticors.—Mr. J. Wilson has 
liberally made public that by a simple process the meal of horse-chestnuts 
may be used for stitfening calicoes: the consumption of flour for this pur- 
pose is annually very large, all of which may ces be saved to the stock 
of food. 

The professorship of natural philosophy in the University of St Andrews 
has been offered to Mr. Adams, whose claims to the disoevery of the new 
planet Neptuneare equal to those of M. Leverrier. 
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ON THE NUTRITIVE QUALITIES OF THE BREAD 
NOW IN USE. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 


1 propose to show, in an intelligible manner, that whole meal flour is 
really more nourishiug, as well as more wholesome, than fine white flour 
as food fur man. 

The solid parts of the human body consist, principally, of three several 
portouns the fat, the mascle, and the bone. These three substances are 

jable to constant waste in the living body, and therefore must be con- 

stautly renewed from the food that we eat. The vegetable food we con- 
Sume contains these three substances almost ready fend. The plant is 
the brickmaker. The animal voluntarily introduces these bricks into its 
stomach, and then involuntarily —aheeage the operation of the mysterious 
machinery within—picks out these bricks, transports them to the differ- 
ent parts of the body, and builds them into their appropriate places. As 
the miller at his mill throws into the hopper the unground grain, and 
forthwith by the involuntary movements of the machinery, receives in his 
several sacks the fine flour, the seconds, the middlings, the pollard, and 
the bran; 80 in the human body, by a still more refine 1 separation, the fat 
as extracted and deposited here, the muscular matter there, aud the bony 
material in a third locality, where it can not only be stored up, but where 
its presence is actually at the moment necessary. 

Agaia. the fluid parts ¢t the body contain the same substances in a li- 
quid fori, on their way to or from the several parts of the body in which 
they are required. They include also a portion of sa!t or saline matte: 
which is dissolved in them, as we dissolve common salt in our soup, or 
Epsom salts in the pleasant draughis with which our doctors delight to 
vex us, This saline matter is also obtained from the food = 

Now, it 1s self evident, that that food must be ; 
8ujp.ies all these ingredients of the body most 
Or 19 proportions most suited to the actual wan 
to which it is given. 











the most nourishing which 
abundantly on the whole, 
ts of the individual auimal 


n the 


brown bread and the white—the fine flour, and the whole meal of 
wheat 7 : ; ? 
The grain of wheat consists of two parts, with which the miller is fami- 
liar—the inner grain and the skin that covers it. The inner grain gives 
the pure wheat a the skin, when separated, forms the bran. The mil- 
ler cannot entirely peel off the skin from his grain, and thus some of it is 
unavoidably ground up with his flour. By sifting, he separates it more or 
less completely : his seconds, middlings, &c., owimg their colour to the 
roportion of brown bran that has passed through the sieve along with the 
cour. The whole meal, as it is called, of which the so-named brown 
household bread is made, consists of the entire grain ground up together— 
used as it comes from the mill-stones enaiiied, and therefore containing 
all the bran. 











How stands the question, then, in regard to this point betwee 


The first white flour, therefore, may be said to contain no bran, while 
the whole meal contains all that grew naturally upon the grain. 

What is the composition of these two portions of theseed? How much 
do they respectively contain of the several constituents of the animal 
body? How much of each is contained also in the whole grain? 

1. The fat. Of this ingredient a thousand pounds of the 


Whole grain contain 28 lbs 
Fine Flour, ” 20 ” 
Bran, ” 60 ” 


So that the bran is much richer in fat than the interior part of the grain, 
and the whole grain ground together (whole meal) richer than the finer 
part of the flour in the proportion of nearly one half. 


2. The muscular matter. I have had no upportunity as yet of ascertain- 
ing the relative proportions of this ingredient in the bran and fine 
flour of the same sample of grain. Numerous experiments, however, 
have been made in my laboratory, to determine these proportions in the 
fine flour and whole seed of several varieties of grain. The general re- 


sult of these is, that the whole grain uniformly contains a larger quantity, | go9 


weight fur weight, than the fine flour extracted from it does. The parti- 
cular results in the case of wheat and Indian corn were as follows :—A 
thousand pounds of the whole grain and of the fine flour contained of 
muscular matter respectively ,— 


Whole grain. Fine Flour. 
Wheat, 156 lbs. 130 lbs. 
Indian Corn, 140 110 


Of the material out of which the animal muscle is to be formed, the 
whcle meal or grain of wheat contains one-fifth more than the finest flour 
does. For maintaining muscular strength, therefore, it must be more 
valuable in an equal proportion. 

3. Bone material and Saline matter. Of these mineral constituents, as 
they may be called, of the animal body, a thousand pounds of bran, whole 
meal and fine flour, contain respectively,— 


Bran, 700 lbs. 
Whole meal, Ee 
Fine flour, "thy: 


So that in regard to this important part of our food, necessary to all liv- 
ing animals, but especially to the young who are growing, and to the mo- 
ther who is ,iving mlk—the whole meal is three times more nourishing 
than the fine flour. 

Our case is now made out. Weight for weight, the whole grain or 
meal is more rich in all these three essential elements of a nutritive fuod, 
than the fine flourof wheat. By those whose only desire is to sustain 
their health and strength by the food they eat, ought not the whole meal 
to be preferred? To children who are rapidly growing, the browner the 
bread they eat, the more abundant the supply of the material from which 
their increasing bones and muscles are to be produced. To the milk- 
giving mother, the same food, and for a similar reason, is the most appro- 
priate. 

A glance at their mutual relations in regard to the three substances, 
presented in one view, will show this more clearly. A thousand pounds 
of each contain of the three several ingredients the fullowing proportions 








Whole meal. Fine Flour. 
Muscular matter, 156 lbs. 130 lbs. 
Bone material, 170 60 
Fat, 28 20 
Total in each, 354 210 


Taking the three ingredients, therefore, together, the whole meal is 
one-half mure valuable for fulfilling all the purposes of nutrition than the 
fine flour—and especially it is so in regard to the feeding of the young, the 
pregnant, and these who undergo much bodily fa:igue. 

It wili not be denied that it is for a wise purpose that the Deity has 
so intimately associated, iu the grain, the several substances which are 
necessary for the complete nutrition of animal bodies. The above con- 
siderations show how unwise we are in attemptiug to undo this natural 
collocation of materials. To please the eye and the palate, we sift out a 
less generally nutritive food,—and, to make up for what we have removed, 
experience teaches us to have recourse to animal food of various descrip- 
tiors. 

It is interesting to remark, even in apparently trivial things, how all na- 
ture is full of compensating processes. We give our servants household 
bread, while we live on the finest of the wheat ourselves. The mistress 
eats that which pleases the eye more, the maid what sustains and nourishes 
the body better. 

But the whole meal is more wholesome, as well as more nutritive. It 
is on account of its superior wholesomeness that those who are experienc- 
ed in medicine usually recommend it to our attention. Experience in 
the laws of digestion brings us back to the simple admixture found in the 
natural seed. It is not an accidental thing that the proportions in which 
the ingredients of a truly sustaining food take their places in the seeds on 
which we live, should be best fitted at once to promote the health of the 
sedentary scholar, and to reinvigorate the strength of the active man when 
exhausted by bodily labour. 

Some may say that the preceding observations are merely theoretical; 
and may demand the support of actual trial, before they will concede that 
the selection of the most nourishing and wholesome diet is hereafter to 
be regulated by the results of chemical analysis. The demand is reason- 
able in itself, and the so-called deductions of theory are entitled only to 
the rank of probable conjectures, till they have been tested by exact and 
repeated trials. 

But such in this case have been made; and our theoretical c onsidera- 
tions come in only to confirm the results of previous experiments—to ex- 
plain why these results should have been obtained, and to extend and en- 
force the practical lessons which the results themselves appeared to in- 
culcate. 

Thus, from the experiments of Majendie and others, it was known 
that animals which in a few weeks died if fed only upon fine flour, lived 
long upon whole meal bread. The reason appears from our avalytical 
investigations. The whole meal contains in large quantity the three 
forms of matter by which the several parts of the body are sustained, or 
successively renewed. We ma feed aman long upon bread and water 
only, but unless we wish to kill him also, we must have the apparent 
cruelty to restrict him to the courser kinds of bread. The charity which 
supplies him with fine white loaves instead, would in effect kill him by a 
lingering starvation. J 

Again, the pork-grower, who buys bran from the miller, wonders at 
the remarkable feeding and fattening etfect which this apparently woody 
and useless material has upon his animals. The surprise ceases, however, 
and the practice is encouraged, anc extended to other creatures, when the 
reaserches of the laboratory explain to him what the food itself contains, 
and what his growing animal requires. ’ 

Economy as well as comfort follow from an exact acquaintance with 
the wants of our bodies in their several conditions, and with the compo- 
sition of the various articles of diet which are at our command In the 
present condition of the country, this economy has become a vital question. 
it isa kind of Christian duty iu every one to practise it as faras his means 
and his knowledge enable him. 

Perhaps the whole amount of the economy which would follow the 
use of whole meal instead of fine four, may not strike every one who 
reads the above observations. The saving arises from two sources. 

First the amount of husk separated by the miller from the wheat which 
he grinds, and which is not sold for human use, varies very much. I 
think we do not over estimate it, when we ccusider it as forming one 
eighth of the whole. On this supposition, eight pounds of wheat yield 
seven of flour consumed by man, avd one of pollard and bran which are 
given to animals—chiefly to poultry and pigs. If the whole meal be 


used however, eight pounds of flour will be obtained, or eight people 
will be fed by the same weight of grain which only fed seven beture 

Again, we have seen that the whole meal is more nutritious—so that 
this cvarser flour will go farther than an equal weight uf the fine. Th 
uumbers at which we arrived, from the results of analysis, show that, 
tuking ali the three sustaining elements of the food into consideration, 
the coarse is one-half more nutritive thun the fine. Leaving a wide mar 


more nutritive, and we shall have now nine e nourished oqpnally 
the same weight of grain, which, when pmo pen, a} flour, woul wn ed 
only seven. The wheat of the country, in other words, would in this form 
one-fourth Bieter than at ” 
A word to our Scottish readers, before we conclude. We do not re. 
commend to you even the whole meal of wheat as a substitute for your 
oatmeal or your oaten-cake. The oat is more nutritive even than the 
whole grain of wheat, taken weight for weight. For the growing boy 
for the rd-working man, and for the portly matron, oatmeal containg 
the materials of the most hearty nourishment. This it owes in part to its 
poonion chemical composition, and in ae to its being, as it is used in 
cotland, a kind of whole meal. The finely sifted oatmeal of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire is not so agreeable to a Scottish taste, and, I believe, ie 
not so nutritious, as the rounder and coarser meal of the more northern 
counties. 
_ While, therefore, the whole meal of wheat is superior to the fine flour, 
in economy, in nutritive power, and in wholesomeness, and therefore 
should be preferred by those who must live upon wheat,—in all these re 
spects the oat has still the advantage, and therefore ought religiously to 
be adhered to. You owe it to the experience of your forefathers, for a 
thousand years, not to forsake it. 





HE Steamship SARAH SANDS, W.’C. Thompson, master, will leave Li 
for New York the 15th June, and New York on ber return to Liverpool, 20th ty. 
For freight or passage, her acccommodations Leing unserpassed for room, elegance 
and convenience, apply to R. KERMIT, 76 South-street " 
jun 19—tf. 
RS. BLACK, 477 Broad way, can accommodate a few boarders, either transient or 
seamen. A basement office to let in the same house, 
jan 





pphosewar BATHS.- SWIMMING SCHOOL, 6¢0 Broadway. Ladies’ entrance 
134 Crosby-street. Parents and others having care ot children, can have them in- 
structed in this necessary attainment at the large Croron Warer SWIMMING Batn, 





roadway. 
The water \s continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. 
The gentiemen and boys’ school is under the superintendence of a gentleman 
from 610 9 A-M., and 4 to 10 P.M. ’ . dally, 
The ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady from 10 A.M. to 


3 P.M. 
Bathing Clothing, &c., always on hand. For terms by the month or week 1 
the Bathe on ag . " / F : Rak 192 3m" 





JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 
W. WARRINGTON. MD., 218 Ninth-street,(may be consulted from 10 to 1) 


¢ o’clock daily. Gratuitous advice to the poor on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, from the hours of 9 to 11. an 5'—m, 





HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Cana) 
* street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION Of THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, effectual, and painless mode oftreatment. Blisters, seions, issues, or en et- 
ics not bein —- Purhisie.” 0 1 i A ie 
‘*Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 
Dr. H, is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Jaue ist to November Ist of each year. 
mar 13—ly. 
NFORMATION Hee me oe | THOMAS BALDWIN BASTABLE, a native of the 
County of Cork, Ireland, is requested by the undersigned, on behalf of bis aged 
mother and friends, who have not heard of bim since he left New York, about the 
year 1 @ Boronia, is heme 
ounsellor at Law assau-stree 
New York, June 1, 1847. : jua 12-3. 
Tus DaY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en- 
#& graviogs, 8vo. ; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents; comprising a 
familiar description of tte Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Visi: n ; Rules for 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Opucs and the 
Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for thei: selection, by JAMES W. POW. 
ELL, M. O., Oculist, Aurist, &c. To be bad at the Author’s, 261 roadway, corner of 
Warren-street; and of all bouk<ellers. may 22—3m. 


ELMONICO’S HOTEL, Broadway, New York —P. A. & L. Delmonico would ree- 

tfully inform their friends and the travelling public, that the additions to their 

new Hot'l in Broadway, wilt be completed by whe 10th of June, alter which date they 
will be prepared to receive families, as well as single gentlemen, as hereto ore. 

Hote! is conducted in the European styie. may 29—8m 


A YOUNG LADY (Englist.) partly educated at Paris, wantsa situation as ‘> vverness 
ina family where music, modern languages, and the usuai branches of li .iede 
cation alesought. Letters addressed pre-paid, P. F. C., New York Post Office, tro any 
part of the Union will be promptly answeied, and such information given asmay ou €- 
quired. may a 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 wis 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


















Hibernia, ........00+00+ besesddcssceseses +.--Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ..ccsscecesecececceccseeee escecece Capt Edward G. Low 
Britannia, oosscccscssecececceceveees +«+-Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .-.s.-eesseececeesers Capt. Charles H. KE. Judkine 
i  MCAIA,. ceeccessseccscccrececssccrees es -.Capt. William Harrison, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax ,as follows. 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 


Hiberuia, on the 16th June, 1847, Cambrit on the 4th June, 1847. 
Cambria, “ Ist July, 1847. Caledonia “ 1 tb June, 1847. 
Caledonia, ** 16th July, 1847. Britannia “ 4th July, 1847, 
Passengers’ baggay e must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry exnerienced Surgeons. o berth secured until paid for. 

Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
6 AM, Ja. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

—" In addition to the above line between Liverpoo] and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tae bas been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
iverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now gen bey 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under tte 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every 
iortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Hatifax ard Boston, aod hetween Liverpool and New York. 

The four Sieam Ships now building are, 
be America The Niagars 
as Canada j ‘* Europe. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—1 5 sail on the ist, 8th, 16th and 2% 
ofevery month : ; 

This tine of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following shine, which will suck 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor’ 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 281b, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 





Ships Masters. Days of Sang from New, Days ? outing from 
j ork. ondor, 

‘St. James, F.R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold,) “ 8, ae “ 8) oi oe oo oe 
Pediner, > L. Bunting, | i. 16, 4 a rH is Mar. & July A. 73 
‘oronto, . Pratt By 24, : 3, 

Switzerland, E. Knight, — | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct i] « 21, “ 21, “ 21 
Mecliator, D. L. Stark, “ . Poke _ 28, 

Quebec F. H. Hebard,| “ 16, 16, ‘* I6/April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| ‘ 24, ‘¢ 24, * 8" BB FF eh © 
Wellington, . D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ @& 
Hendrick Hadson, G. Moore, ; « 8, we 4 = “nt * ff * & 
Independence, W.R. Beadish, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16\May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. $ 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ‘ 24, 94, oom 18, * 13, “ 18 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Poe EP" HH, * = 
Westminster. W.R.Havey, | * 8 “8 * @ % So « ge tt me 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| “ 16, ‘16, ‘ I6)June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, xs “6% *©*§ SE" Be * Bw = B 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 

gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 

scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captai1s nor owners of these vessels will be responsitile for any 

letiers, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless peguios Bills of Lading are signed 

tor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, o: to 
GRINNELL, MINT URN CU., 78 South-st 

aug 15, 1846. a 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—TIbe Froprietors of the seve 
N ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bev. arranged for their sail- 
ing from each porton the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist,and 26the every month ; these shits 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing trom New Daysof Sailing from 
ork. L' verpool. 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Waterloo, Allen, “i, * if, * 33 ss f& ~*~ & “« 26 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, “wm, * 26, “ 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May i 
Hottinguer, Bursley, on, *§ 3. * & Ge é, L, & 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ 26, “ 26, “ 2961 “ WI, “© 01, @ OB 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 «xe, * BM, “ «6 
Asbburton, Howland, 9 - “ 66 «“ 21, 3 “ 2 
John R.Skiddy ,Skiddy, “mm “« a “1 “ 6 « 2 « 2 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 4 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “21, “ 21, Qt . « =a. © 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 96, “ 26, 26 en # 2°. @ 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. |, Jan. 1, May ! “uw *§ © * & 
Patrick Henry, Deiano eo @ * G6, « ¢€ « i, “ i, “« 2@ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “«u, * 2, « ji “o @, “« 2, “ 3 
Yorkshire Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Nov. 1, March 1, July 2 
Q@ of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21) « a) ow gl 6 66 Be 16 
Sheridan, Cornish, “o, ¢ 8, “« 3 a Oe 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ! a, 2 a 
Henry Clay, Nye, “¢ & 6, « 6 * 21, - 2, * 2 
Virginian, Hiern, “Uu, “ nn, «© “ 26, 6, « 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, “ 16, “ 16} Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. i 
Constitution, Britton, em, «i * @ o * Pm 6, . e 
Garrick, Trask, “se « & * © “«. hy Ma il, a uN 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. i, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 16, 16, * 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point df splend @r 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be areny adhere 1 5108. 
ice ; to TIVETPOOL ccc eee sseeseceeene 
Prics of passage } ae. - to New Works... «£085. a 
A for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
eridge, and New York, GUODHUE & GO. or G. H. MARSHALL, N, ¥s 
. @ BARING, BROTHERS & CO.,, Liverpool. 

ips § i , Virginian, Waterloo, and Joho R. Skidd 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virg ROBERT K ERMIT. N.Y. y, 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

: , Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
Agents for chige Recetas, Siene E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


r veer of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
Agents for sbips Q WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New Y ork. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO. Liv rpool 


ts for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Hen y Cliey, 
Agess . GRINNELL, MINTUR?®. & ‘CO., 74 Soutl -s., New York 





ing for the intluence of circumstances, let us suppose it ouly one-eighth 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 











——— ee ne 
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_ who petitioned for inquiry he bpposed the 15,000 whose silente dissented 
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Kuper tal Parliament. 
MARRIAGE OF A WIDOWER AND A SISTER-IN-LAW. 
House of Commons, May 13. 

ay, Mr. STUART WORTLEY, after presenting several peti- 
we py ‘vie 1 an alteration in the law of rowel sas relating to the 
hibited degrees of affinity, moved for a Commission to inquire into 
the operation of the law of marriage as se | to the prohibited degrees 
of affinity, and to marriages solemnized abroad or in the British Colonies. 
This motion he supported in a long speech; glancing atthe history of the 
question, and adducing evidence that the law operates with harshness, 

while in a multitude of cases it becomes inoperative. 

In 1841, a bill on the subject was introduced into the House of Lords 
by arevered relative [Lor Wharncliffe, Mr. Wortley’s father] ; and in 
1842 it was again brought forward, in the Commons, by Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, now Bart of Ellesmere; whose measure was defeated by a majority 
of no more than 20 in a House of two or three hundred. ; 

Before Lord Lyndhurst’s act of 1835, marriages in the prohibited de- 

rees were not ab initio void, but were only voidable; and the children 
of the marri were held to be legitimate if the marriage had not actu- 
ally been voi ed. Lord Lyndhurst’s object had been mistaken ; his ob- 
‘ect was, not to prohibit such marriages, but to make all that had taken 
place before 1835 absolutely good and not voidable. Ata later stage in 
the progress of the measure, it was suggested that it would be desirable 
to makegall future marriages of the kind null and void ; and, unfortunate- 
ly, both propositions were adopted together. _ 

The prohibitory part of that act has proved ineffectual. Several per- 
sons interested in the subject have agreed to ascertain the effect of the 
statute ; they have om how pee EN eey to investigate ; various 
parts of the Cingdom have been visited ; and Mr. Wortley now stated the 
general results of the three months’ labours. The inquirers positively 
ascertained 1,648 cases affected by the law; of that number, 196 mar- 
riages took place before 1835, 1,364 since, and in 88 cases marriage was 
prevented. Of the above, 1,501 were marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister, 147 were between parties in other prohibited degrees. One of the 
highest authorities of the civil law, long an ernament of that House, (Dr. 
Lushington?] had told Mr. Wortley that he had over and over again been 
consulted on the jsubject : the question invariably — to him was, how 
to evade the law: he always counselled against the marriage: but in 
only one case had he succeeded in preventing it. Among the cases as- 
certained, there were 5 of mayors of towns; 70 of magistrates and the 
upper classes, men of title and fortune, naval and military officers, barris- 
ters and physicians ; 30 of clergymen and ministers of the gospel ; 1,503 
of the middle classes, including merchants, manufacturers, professional 
men, and tradesmen ; of labourers and mechanics only 40; such persons 
being unable to evade the law, and living in open concubinage. Due in- 
quiry would no doubt elicit a still larger circle of facts; and there could 
be no doubt that there are at least six thousand such cases existing, affect- 
ing thirty thousand people. 

The real object of the act of 1835 was to quiet titles: it has had the very 
reverse etfect. The law of the subject is in the utmost doubt. In 1844, 
just before Mr. Justice Earle was raised to the Bench, he gave this opin- 
ion—“ I incline to think that marriage with a sister of a deceased wife is 
valid.” The subject actually lies on appeal before a Court of Error, in 
the case of Chadwick, cunvicted at Liverpool for bigamy; and Sir Freder- 
ick Thesiger is about to argue the question in a case of settlement under 
tLe Poor-law. Whether marriage of the kind contracted in a foreign 
country according to the lez loci is valid or not, is also disputed. 
Hence questions of title and legitimacy may be kept open for twenty 
years or more, 

The example of other Christian Protestant countries is in favour of 
such marriages, some Cantons of Switzerland being almost the solitary in- 
stance to the contrary. King George the Third was actually in thé habit 
of granting dispensations for marriages of the kind, as King of Hanover. 
They are also permitted in France, under dispensation. 

Mr. Wortley cited several petitions from clergy, in favour of his mo- 
tion; and concluded by recommending it to the House. 

Sir GEORGE GREY concurred inthe motion. Mr. Wortley had shown 

ounds to justify inquiry: the law is unquestionably in a most ansatis- 
factory state; and the course taken by Mr. Wortley was undoubtedly the 
best that could under the circumstances be pursued. Sir George wished 
to be understood not to express any opinion as to what the law ought to 


e. 
Sir ROBERT INGLIS opposed the motion, with repetition of several 
arguments urged by him on former occasions. To the 198 clergymen 





from alteration. He admitted that such marriages were not included in 
the Levitical prohibition totidem verbis; but they were by a parity of rea- | 
soning. And he contended that a change of the law would introduce oa 
comfort in families where sisters-in-law reside with widowers as sisters 
and guard their children. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Monckton Milnes and Mr. Watson; 
opposed by Dr. Nicholl. 


In the end, the motion passed without a division. | 
~ | 
O’CONNELL. 


From the London Times. 


In the year 1802 Mr. O’Connell fouud himself under the displeasure of 
his relatives, and obliged to contend with the difficulties which are in- 
separable from a growing family and a narrow income. The legislative 
union had then been only just consummated ; his first popular hurangue, 
however, was delivered at a meeting of the citizens of Dublin, assem- 
bled on the 13th of January, 1800, to petition against the proposed incor- 
—s of the Irish with the British Parliament. The public have long | 

eeu familiar with the grounds upon which Mr. O'Connell was accustom- | 
ed to urge the claims ofhis native country to the possession of an inde- 
pendent legislature. It is believed thathe never urged those claims 
with more effect than in his earlier speeches; the very first of which has 
been extolled as a model of eloquence. It isa generally received opi- 
nion that, from the very starting point of his career, he displayed every 
quality, good and evil, of a perfect demagogue ; and those pernicious ac- 
complishinents being once known to the public 
the bar ceased to be problematical. 

During the few years which elapsed between 1800 and the death of Mr. 
Pitt two or three demonstrations were made in Dublin against the legis- 
lative union, in all of which Mr. O'Connell continued to gain reputation 
asa popular leader; but he had not yet been recognized as the great 
agent of what was called“ Catholic Emancipation.” } 


fhe: - : t d For some time after 
the extinction of the Irish Parliament it was believed that the expecta- 


tions excited by Mr. Pitt respecting a repeal of the penal laws would 
be realized. But three successive Ministries occupied the Cabinet with- 
out possessing ability, or perhaps inclination, to effect that abject; when 
at length Mr. Perceval was announced as the head of the Government 
amidst all the triumph of a grand No Pupery agitation. 

Whether his followers were called Pacificators in Conciliation-hall. or 
Repealers on Mullaghmast : whether they went by the name of delegates 
or committee-men, associators or liberators, patriots or precursors ; no 
matter what the name or the pretence might be, the purpose never was 
anything else than to carry on in Dublin a sort of sham Parliament which 
in the first place was used to obtain a repeal of the penal laws; in the 
second, to collect and administer that annual tribute called “therent;” and 
in the third, to cajole and amuse the ignorant portion of the Irish people 
with that pestilent dream,—an independent legislature. Of this machi- 
nery Mr. O’Connel) was at all times the moving agent. Whoever could 
consent to become a puppet and permit the chief showman to rull the 
wires, might assure himself of occupation for all his leisure time, and 
flattery enough to satiate the — appetite ; but woe be unto him 
that dared to have an opinion of hisown ; for the colossal agitator in as- 
cending his “ bad eminence” seemed to derive especial pleasure from 
trampling under foot his rash and luckless rivals. The history of the 
years which elapsed between the development of Roman Catholic agita- 
Hon in 1809 and its signal victory in 1829 discloses just thus much res- 
pecting Daniel O'Connell ; that he was sometimes the mere mouthpiece 
and occasionally the ruler, guide, and champion of the Romish priest 
hood ; that he maintained a “ pressure from without,” which caused not 
only the Irish but the Imperial Government to betray apprehension as 
well as to breathe vengeance; and that he found or created opportuni- 
ties, during this period of his life, to display in his own person every at 
tribute of a democratic idol; and few readers require to be reminded 
that the history of all the men who form this class but too plainly shows 
in what a high degree the vices of character predominate over the vir- 
tues. To sustain himself in the position which O'Connell held through- 
out the meridian of his career required great animal energy and unwear- 


of Ireland, his success at 





————== 

ied activity of mind. He possessed both. Long before he reached mid-| Catholic Relief Bill was introduced and carried; Mr. O’Connell 

dle wife be hod become the most industrious man in Ireland. ; a as | therefore, in the month of April, 1829, enabled to sit for Clare hiien 

5 o’clock in the morning his matins were concluded, his toilet finished, | taking the objectionable oaths; but it Snes ae a new writ should 

his morning meal di , and his amanuensis at full work; by 11 he | issue, under which he was immediately re-el 

was in court ; at three or half-past attending a board of committee; later; His return for Clare was amongst the proximate causes of “ i 

in the evening presiding at a dinner, but generally retiring to rest at an | tion,” bat the “rent” was another source of still more active influence. 

early hour, or not only abstaining from the free use of wine, but to | Whether the scheme for raising that annual tribute originated in the fer- 

some extent denying himself the national beverage of his country. tile brain of Daniel O’Connell, or sprang from the perverted ingenuity of 
He was often heard to say, “ I am the best abused man in all Ireland, | some less conspicuous person, certain it is that he was ultimately the 

or perhaps in all Europe.” Amongst those who delighted to pour upon | great gainer. One of the earliest effects, however, of this ial pro- 

pablic 


him the vials of their wrath, the municipal authorities of Dal lin were Ject was most materially to aggravate that threatening as of 
perhaps the most prominent. The old corporation of that city was so | affairs which coerced the Duke of Wellington into solpeuing the 


corrupt, so feeble, and so thoroughly Orange in its politics, that Mr. O’- | Catholic Relief Bill. ; 
Connell reckoned confidently on “ winning golden opinions” from his| A due regard to the precise succession of events makes it me ex 
party, while he indulged ia his own personal vengeance, by making the | here to notice an occurrence in itself of no great amount. On the 
civil government of Dublin an object of the fiercest hostility. Inthe | of February, 1831, Messrs. O’Connell, Steel, and Barrett, were 
year 1815 this feud had attained to its utmost height, and various modes | to trial, under an indictment, which charged them with holdi 
of overwhelming their tremendous adversary were suggested to the cor- | meetings contrary to the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant; they 
porators ; but at length shooting him was deemed the most eligible. This | pleaded guilty, but the act of Parliament under which they had been 
manner of dealing with an enemy is so ——— Hibernian, that in Dub- hse om expired pending the —— election, and before they were 
lin it could not fail to meet with entire and cordial acceptance. Atthat | brought up for judgment; they therefore escaped punishment, and the 
time a Mr. D’Esterre, who had been an officer of marines, was one of those | partizans of Mr. O'Connell — to this negative victory as one of the 
members of the Dublin corporation who struggled the hardest tor lu- | proudest proofs that could be furnished of his infallibility as a lawyer.— 
crative office. The more knowing members of that body hinted to him | The death of George IV. of course led to a new Parliament, whea Mr. 
thatan affair of honour with O’Connell would make him his fortune. To | O'Connell withdrew from the representation of Clare and was returned 
such advisers the death of either party would be a boon, for the one | for the county of Waterford. In the House of Commons, elected in 
wasarival and the other anenemy. O'Connell had designated the ma- | 1831, he sat for his native county (Kerry.) Dublin, the city in which 
nicipality of Dublin as a “ semper corporation,” and upon this a quar- | the greater part of his life was <— enjoyed his services as its 
reljwas founded by the champion, Mr. D Esterre, who walked about armed tative from 1832 till 1836, when he was petitioned against and unseated, 
with a bludgeon threatening to inflict personal chastisement on his ad- | after a long contest, before a committee of the House of Commons. He 
versary. The habits of thinking which then prevailed in Ireland admit- | then for some time took refuge in the representation of Kilkenny ; bat, 
ted of no other course than that Mr. O’Connell should demand satisfac- | at the general election in 1837, he was once more returned for the city of 
tion. Both parties, attended by their friends, met on the 31st of Jan. | Dublin, and in 1841 for the county of Cork. Mr. O'Connell had a seat 
1815, at a place called Bishop’s Court, in thecounty of Kildare. It some- | in the House of Commons for 18 years, under the rule of three succes- 
times happens that aman displays unusual gaiety when he is sick at | sive Sovereigns, during six distinct Administrations and in seven several 
heart ; and never did the jocularity of O'Connell appear more exuber-| Parliaments. _ , 
ant than on the morniag of that day when he went forth to destroy the} Every reader is aware that he took an active part in all the legislation 
life of his adversary or to sacrifice hisown. Sir Edward Stanley attend-| of the period, as well as in the various struggles for power and place in 
ed Mr. D'Esterre, and Major Macnamara was the friend of Mr. O'Connell. | which the political parties of this country have been engaged during the 
At the first fire D’Bsterre fell mortally wounded. A gamester would | last 20 years; and right vigorously did he bear himself throughout t 
have betted five to one in his favour. changing scenes. Gratton once said, in reference to Flood, ‘‘an oak of 
Familiarized with scenes of danger from early youth, his courage was | the forest is too old and too great to be transplanted at 50.” But O’Con- 
of the highest order; practised in the use of the pistol, it was said that | nell had reached the ege of 55 before he underwent the process of trans- 
he could * snuff a cmudie at twelve paces,” while Mr. O’Connell’s peace- | plantation; yet his Parliamentary character was of hardy and flourish- 
ful profession caused him to seem—as opposed to a military man—a safe | ing growth. His position as mouth-piece of the priesthood and - 
antagonist, and this, added to D’Esterre’s supposed skill as a shot, pro- | lace of Ireland usually made it necessary that the tone of his ounse 
mised assured success to the champion whom the Orange corporation | should harmonize with the feelings of a rude and passionate multitade ; 
“sent forth to do battle” with the popish Goliah. But the lifeless corpse | but on subjects distinct from the party squabbles of his countrymen 
of the real aggressor bore its silent and impressive testimony to the im-| scarcely any one addressed the house more effectively than did Mr. 
perfect nature of all human calculations. Mr. O’Connell, though less | O’Connell; and it is generally acknowledged that in his speeches upon 
culpable than his victim, still seemed conscious of having committed a/| the great question of Parliamentary Reform he was —- by very 
crime; and, influenced by a keen but imperfect remorse, he expressed few members of either house. Although it cannot be enied that the 
the deepest contrition. It is, however, not the fact that he at that time | faults of his character were numerous, and the amount of his political 
‘‘ registered” his celebrated ‘‘ vow” against the use of duelling pistols. | offences most grievous in the sight of the public, yet he enjoyed some 
On the contrary, he engaged in another affair of hvnour before finally | popularity even in this country, for many elements of greatness entered 
abandoning the dernier ressort of bullets and gunpowder. Mankind with | into the constitution of his mind. Had he not belonged to a proscribed 
one voice applauded his peaceful resolution the momentit was announced ; race, been born in a semi-barbarous state of society, been blinded by 
but they were equally unanimous in condemning the license with which | the fallacies of an educational system which was based upon Popish the- 
he scattered insult when he had previously sworn to refuse satisfaction. | ology; had not his iatellect beeu subsequently narrowed by influ- 
Ina few moments after the fatal events just recorded Mr. O'Connell re- | ence of legal practice, and the original coarseness of his feelings been ag- 
ceived a communication tending towards hostility from Sir Robert(then | gravated by the habits of a criminal lawyer and a mob-orator, he might 
Mr. Peel, ] who at that time filled the office of Chief Secretary to the} have attained to enviable eminence, legitimate power, and endaring fame. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir Charles Sax‘on, on the part of Mr. Peel, | But he “lived and moved and had his being” among wild enthusiasts 
had an interview first with Mr. O'Connell, and afterwards with the | and factious priests. Who then can marvel that his greet faculties were 
friend of that gentleman, Mr. Lidweil. The business of exchanging pro- | perverted to sordid uses? Apparently indifferent to nobler objects of 
tocols went on between the parties for three days, when at length Mr. | ambition. he devoted herculean energies to the acquisition of tribute 
O'Connell was taken into custody and bound over to keep the peace to- | from his starving countrymen, and bestowed upon his descendants the 
wards all his fellow subjects in Ireland; thereupon Mr. Peel and his | remnants of a mendicant revenue, whea he might have bequeathed them 
friend came to this country and pe ag proceeded to the continent. | an honourable name. His Parliamentary speeches are numerous; but 
Mr. O’Connell followed them to London, but the metropolitan police, | the events of his Parliamentary life have been few in number; for it can 
then called “ Bow-street officers,” were active enough to bring him be- | scarcely be said that by his personal efforts any series of measures were 
fore the Chief-Justice of England, when he entered into recognizances to | either carried or defeated; yet several propositions have been brought 
keep the peace towards all His Majesty’s subjects; and so ended an af-| forward in the House of Commons by Mr. O'Connell. Amongst the 
fair which might have compromised the safety of two men who since | most remarkable of these was his motion for a repeal of the Irish anion, 
that time have filled no small space in the public mind. submitted to Parliament on the 22nd of April, 1834. Upon that occasion 
The period which this narrative has now reached was still many yeurs | te resséd the house with his usual ability for upwards of six hours ; 
antecedent to the introduction of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. Down | and Mr. Rice, (now Lord Monteagle) occupied an equal length of time 
to that moment Mr. O'Connell prosecuted with unabated vigour his pecu- | in delivering a reply which might advantageously have been reduced 
liar system of warfare against the supporters of Orange ascendancy, while | within half its dimensions. After a protracted debate the house divided, 
he pursued his avocations as a lawyer with increasing and eminent suc- | only one English member voting with Mr. O’Connell, the numbers being 
cess. As early as the year 1816, his professional position quite entitled | 523 to 38. Those who supported him on that remarkable occasion con- 
him to a silk gown, but his creed kept him on the outside of the bar, | sisted of persons returned to Parliament by the Irish priests, at his re- 
where he continued to enjoy the largest and most lucrative business that | commendation, and pledged to vote as he directed; they were therefore 
ever rewarded the labours of a junior barrister. Meanwhile that body, | called ‘‘ the O’Connell tail ;”” and no doubt, when political parties wero 
called the Catholic Association, with O’Connell at its head, carried on | nicely balanced, the 30 or 40 members whom he commanded could easily 
the trade of agitating the Irish populace. The latter years of the Regen- | create a preponderating influence. Thus it was his power which from 
cy were marked by anew and more soothing policy towards Ireland, | 1835 to 1841 kept the Melbourne Ministry in office. To reward such im- 
Upon the accession of George IV. he visited that country; in the early | portant aid, the greater portion of the Irish patrouage was placed at his 








| part of his reign the principle of conciliating the O’Connell party was | disposal; and, to a great degree, the Irish policy of the Melbourne Gov- 


maintained and extended; the Liberalism of the Canning policy began | ernment took its toue and character from the known sentiments of the 
to prevail; ‘‘ Emancipation” was made an “ open question,” and ever in demagogue upon whose tiat their existence depended. 
1825 the demand for r_ligious equality seemed nearly established. Mr.| The return of the party called Conservatives to power in 1841 was the 
O’Connell declared himself willing to give up the forty-shilling free | signal for renewed agitation iu Lreland, and this led to a lengthened in- 
holders—willing to sacrifice the lowest of his countrymen for the sake of | terraption of Mr. O’Connell’s Parliamentary labours; here, therefore, a 
the highest—to limit the democratic power in order that the aristocracy | fitting opportunity presents itself to state one or two circumstances which 
of the Roman Catholics should have seats in Parliament and silk gowns | were not immediately connected with that portion of his career. In 
at the bar. For the purpose of reviewing the career and appreciating | 1834 he received a patent of precedence next of the King’s second Ser- 
the character of Daniel O'Connell, it is not necessary that the public | jeant. When the Dublin corporation was reformed he was elected Al- 
should now be presented with a detailed history of the Catholic Associa- | derman, and filled the office of Lord Mayor in 1841-2. Mr. O’Connell 
tion, or this narrative would be interrupted by a tedious episode compound- | was appointed a magistrate of Kerry in 1835, but during the violent ex- 
ed of State trials, of disquisitions on the veto, on Quarrantottis Rescript, citement which prevailed ir 1843 the Lord Chancellor thought it necessa- 
on coercion acts, and on a multitade of other topics, which would tend | ry to remove him from the commission of the peace. He had contro- 
very little to illustrate the personal history of a man with whom the reader | versies with all sorts of people, and was charged with sundry crimes, pub- 
is by this time too well acquainted to require aid from any historical ac- | licand private; with having taken bribes trom the millowners of Lan- 
count of public transactions in Ireland during the time that O’Connell’s | cashire to speak against all short time bills; with having, even in his old 
ciub went by the name of the “ Catholic Association.” The Parliamen.- | age, seduced and abandoned more than one frail member of the fair 
tary career of him—the “ member for all Ireland’’-—now more immediately | sex; with having neglected and oppressed his tenantry to an extent 
claims our attention; and it naturally takes its commencement from the | which jastified his being described as one of the most culpable indivi- 
first occasion upon which he was returned for Clare. A vacancy having | duals belonging to the vilest class in all Europe—the middlemen of Ire- 
occurred in the representation of that county, a gentleman called O Gor- | land. The evidence on which the other two accusatious rest is rather 
man Mahon, seized by a sudden freak, posted otf to Dublin, entered the | doubtful; but the clearest possible proofs of his misconduct as a landlord 
Roman Catholic Association, and proposed a resolution calling on O'Con- | were, in the year 1845, given to the public by Z'he Times Commissioner. 
nell to become a candidate, which was unanimously carried. Though | His expectations of office, of patronage, of power, and even of titular dis- 
legal success was impossible the scheme just suited the Irish character. | tinction are understood to have been quite as ardentas those of men who 
It afforded the prospect of “ a row,” and—more acceptable still—a piece | made no pretension to the liberal or the patriotic. It has been said, and 
of whimsical agitation. The long continued labours of O'Connell, ex- generally believed, that he aimed at a baronetcy, and even hoped for a 
tending even then over a period of more than twenty years, had rendered | seat on the bench. The present age may well felicitate itself on the fact 
a maintenance of the penal Jaws a matter which the Governmeut of that | that O’Connell was not raise to judicial authority ; for, instead of dis- 
day considered to be, if not unjust, at least exceedingly unsafe; but it is playing any quality approaching to the calm impartiality of a judge, it 
believed that the great Clare election was the first event that awakened | bed sitene been his practice to place himself in a position of hostility to 
them to a full sense of danger ; or possibly its decisive character confirm- | every class or at least to the representatives of every class, in the com- 
ed previous apprehensions rather than excited new fears. Mr.O'Connell|} munity except the lowest. If the reader will only take the tronble to 
had been so often engaged on the wrong side of a legal controversy that | cast a glance over the index of any periodical publication which reeords 
he did not, upon this occasion, hesitate to promise his adberents an easy the events of those times, he will find in letter O, under the head “ O’Con- 
triumph. He averred that he could sit without taking the oaths; and his | nell,”’—*‘ Abuse of the Wesleyan Methodists ; abuse of the Freemasons 
legal doctrines were supported by Mr. Butler—a member of the English | (by whom he was expelled in April, 1838) ; abuse of the Chartists ; abuse 
bar—while his pretensions as a candidate were sustained by the influence | of the English Radicals,” nay, even of the English women; “ abuse of 
of the priesthood and the agency of the mob. | the King of Hanover, of the late Dake of York, of George ILI., of George 
Mr (afterwards Lord) Fitzgerald had represented Clare for many years; | IV., of the English aristocracy, of [rish aristocracy, of the French Govern- 
he was one of the resident gentry ina land where, not to be an absentee | ment, and especially ofthe French King; and the Americans, "’ to say 
is a virtue; his ancestors had long been settled in that county; he had | nothing of his onslaughts upon Perceval, Liverpool, oor. tame Peel, and 
faithfully maintained the interests, and spoken the sentiments of the po-| the head of every Tory Ministry; upon the established church, on the 
pular party, and he was the firm friend of Roman Catholic emancipation; | Dablin University, on the judges of the land,—upon every class and in- 
though only a tenth-rate man in Parliament, he was a first-rate man on | stitution except the Irish populace and the church of Rome ; thus labour- 
the hustings, but his exertions at the Clare election were wholly and sig-| ing, day and night, to maintain the spirit of agitation just short of the 
nally unsuccessful. The combiced influence of the Government, of his! point at which men are accustomed to burst forth into open rebellions. 
own connexions, of the squirearchy, were scattered and set at naught by | This peculiar system of his reached its culminating point in 1843, It it 
the power of the priesthood ; and Mr. O’Connell was, on the 5th of J aly, | scarcely necessary to remind the reader that, to-some extent, the subject 
1828, returned to Parliament by a large majority of the Clare electurs. | of this memoir belonged to the political party, and though at times he 
He lost no time in presenting himeelf at the table of the House of Com-! would call his political friends * base, Slate, and brutal Whigs,” yet, 
mous, and expressed his willingness to take the oath of allegiance, but re- | usually, when the Liberals occupied the Cabinet, he endeavoured to keep 
fusing the other oaths he was ordered to withdraw. Discussions in the! Ireland in a state favourable to Ministerial interests; but on all occasions 
house and arguments at the bar ensued: the speedy close of tke session, | when the Tories were in the ascendant, the full might of democratic agi- 
however, precluded any practical result. Agitation throughout every | tation was brought into the field. 
part of lreland now assumed so formidable acharacter that Ministers said | In the autumn of 1841 Sir R. Peel became First Lord of the Treasury. 





they apprehended a civil war, and early in the next session the Roman / Early in the epriag of the following year arepeal of the union was de- 
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manded ww village, and hamlet, from the Giant's Causeway 
were Gleet, cle a eer pervaded the Repeal Association. 
In the course of the next year (1843) “ monster m * were held on 
the royal hill of Tara, on the C of Kildare, on the Rath of Mullagh- 
and in a score of other wild localities; the Irish populace was dril- 
and marshalled, and marched under appointed leaders, whose com- 
mands they obeyed with military precision, while the master-spirit who 
evoked and ruled this vast movement announced to all Europe that he 
was “at the head of 500,000 loyal subjects, but fighting men.”’ The Irish 
press enjoined “ Young Ireland”’ to imitate the example of 1798, aud open 
rebellion was hourly apprehended. At length the crisis arrived ; the 
great Clontarf meeting was suinmoned; a Government proclamation to 
hibit that assemblage went forth, the military were called out, and 
ie repeal agitation shrank into nothingness at the mere sight of 
Sale ad dragoons. The intended meeting at Clontarf was fixed for 
the 8th of October, 1843 ; on the 14th of that month O’Connell received 
notice to put in bail ; on the 2d of November proceedings commenced in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench ; the ae re my fore we con- 
sumed b. iminary proceedings, and the av ial did not begin un- 
until the Binet jess, 1844. ° Twelve gentlemen of the bar appeared 
on behalf of the Crown, and sixteen defended the traversers; who then 
can wonder that this remarkable trial did not close till the 12th of Feb- 
? The attention of the court was occupied with that subject alone 
for the space of five-and-twenty days. At length Mr O’Connell was seu- 
tenced to pay a fine of £2,000 and be imprisoned fora year. He imme- 
diately appealed to the House of Lords by writ of error, but pendiag the 
ereaeen on the question thus raised, he was sent to the Richmond 
enitentiary, near Dublin, where for about three months he seemed to 
nd his days and nights most joyously. Ou the 4th of September the 
House of Lords reversed the judgment against O’Connell and his associ- 
ates, Lord Lyndhurst and Brougham being favourable to affirming the 
proceedings in the Irish Queen’s Bench, while Lords Denman, Campbell, 
and Cottenham were of an opposite opinion. Mr. O'Connell was there- 
fore immediately liberated, and a vast procession attended him from pri- 
son to his residence in Merrion-square. From the momeat that proceed- 
ings were commenced against him in the preceding year he became con- 
i bly crest-fallen. By the result of those proceedings his supposed 
infaltibility as a lawyer ceased to be one of the dogmas of his party ; the 
utter failure of the repeal movement greatly iinpaired his credit as a poli- 
tician: the enormous costs of his defence nearly exhausted the funds of 
the repeal association ; and inthe altered state of his fortunes it became 
no easy matter for him to devise new modes of agitation. In 1845 he ex- 
his determination to repair to London during the ensuiag session, 
to support a repeal of the Corn Law. When he re-entered the House of 
Commons in 1846 it became evident to every observer he had not only 
suffered in purse and popularity, but very materially also in health ; that 
though his mind was still unclouded, his mere energy had disappear- 
ed, and that he could never again hope to be the hero of a ‘ mouster 
meeting.” Still a considerable portion of his ancient influence had not 
yet passed out of his hands, and when the Whigs once more came into 
office he was restored to the commission of the peace, and exercised no 
small authority over the Irish patronage of the Crown, of course giving 
Lord John Russell, in return, tie full benefit of his support, to the great 
dis of the “‘ Young Ireland” party, who regarded his adhesion to any 
Br tish Ministry as a traitorous “ surrender of repeal.”” Long and loud 
was the controversy between those belligerents; but the reader may 
well bespared the trouble of perusing even an abstract of the gross invec- 
tives poured on his head by a swarm of indignant followers, or a detail of 
the concessions wrung from him by a hard necessity. Unfortunately for 
O’Connell’s posthumous fame, he now betrayed “a ocioee spirit,” though 
not ‘a contrite heart ;” and the popular influence, as well as the moral 
courage, of the old agitator sank under the pressure of his youthful and 
vigorous assailants; then came the famine, the falling off of “the rent,’’ 
thin audiences at Conciliation-hall,and the indefinite postponement of re- 
peal. Successfully tocontend with these disasters would have demand- 
ed the energy of O'Connell’s early days; but old, infirm, and broken- 
hearted, he was alike incapable of a manly struggle or a dignified retreat; 
and when once more he attempted to take his seat in Parliament, he seem- 
ed to be only the debris of aa extinguished demagogue. To amplify the 
tale of his decline and fall would be inconsistent with the general tone of 
a narrative which has treated indulgently the memory of ove who in his 
long | fetime seldom spared a fallen me ener In thus closing his his- 
tory it may be well to avoid the nee of his example, and to practise 
a forbearance of which he was incapable ; for though to the crowd of his 
adherents he always seemed a munificent patron, yet small is the num- 
ber of those who could sincerely say he had ever been a tru frieifd or a 
generous enemy. 


i eed 
O'CONNELL. 
From the London Spectator. 

O’Connell is dead. Ireland lives and suffers on, but her chosen voice 
is silent for ever. How will she speak henceforth; how act without the 
spoiled child of her affection, the darling of her ragged home ? 

Few men have ever attained such power as Daniel O’Connell ; perhaps 
none ever attained such an eminence—a position apparently so exalted, 
and used it to so little purpose. - 

it will be said that he achieved ‘ Catholic Emancipation ;” and none 
can deny it. His was the immediate hand that wrung it from England. 
True it is that England was already ashamed of maintaining the penal 
laws against the religion of Ireland; and that the immense progress ot 
opinion within the decade ending in 1830 made Catholic Emancipation 

sible, inevitable. It was a knowledge of the altered opinion in Eng- 

nd that daunted Ministers when a rebellion seemed impending in 
Ireland, because they felt that England would net again support them in 
coercive measures. O'Connell it was, however, that brought them to 
the point. The praise has been awarded to him without stint. 

But Catholic daansigation was only the beginning of his power. The 
O'Connell who won that prize was a far less man than the O’Connell 
whom that achievement created. He obtained an influence over his race 
commensurate with that of great historic personages—Moses, Epaminon- 
das, Mohammed, Napoleon. What did he do with all that power ? what 
remains? Nothing but his first deed—still Catholic Emancipation. Like 

at historic men in the extent of his power, he has proved unlike them 
m the smallness of its use. His grand deed was always in the future—al- 
ways to be performed. 
hat remarkable oe oe | of opportunity and result is to be ac- 
counted for from an analysis of O’Conuell’s public character, and of the 
circumstances of his time and country. He was just the man to be 
@ 10¢en as the sp: kesman of bis race. Hisintellect, his nature, bis counte- 
nance, his manuer, were all Milesian; but ona giant scale. He was large 
in person, in voice, in the scope of his cordial fellowship; his physical 
strength was immense, 60 was his industry. He was truly Irish in the 
laxity of his choice of means to an end. With all the humour, the cun 
“—_ the ingenuous seeming, and the double-edged satire of his kind, he 
could talk to two parties at once,—to poor Irelaud with the big blarney 
on his rich lips; to England, with the wink and the roll of the eye that 
inverted the sense of his words, He fortified areal case with humbug, 
and rounded off genuine eloquence with cujolery. In a manner most 
characteristic of his race, he may be said to have united in his own per- 
son the qualities of hero and impostor. He reciprocated and used for his 
purpose the likings and even the foibles of his countrymen. He 
— the national love of dabbling in patronage, by creating a stipen- 
iary staff of agitation. He was fertile in imitations of the popular or- 
ganized conspiracies and secret societies, only made lawful ; supported, 
too, by funds characteristically raked together, balf in begging half in 
demanding. He appealed to old traditions, popular with all subject 
races, of greatness aud supremacy in the mythic periods of histury— 
greater then than those of the race nowruling. Me got up dramatic 
shows turning upon such traditions—assembled the multitude at the 


“Rath of Mullaghmast” to glory in historic dreams of victury, and was | 


crowned with the old Irish cap at ‘‘ Tara of the Kings.”” While he used 


this kind of mummery, he enjoyed it also, or he could not have done it so | that he w 
well: he had the true relish and self-deception of an actor. In fine, he | 


was iv all things an Lrishman—a very big Irishman. Even his overtlow- 


ing warmth of heart, to which his friends testify, went to make up the 
‘ : He felt their feelings, sutfered their griev- 
ances. In this consisted his true “ greatness’ —he was great in embody- 


character typical of his race. 


ing and giving vvice to the Irish sense of intolerable grievances. 
is greatness, too, was in Lreland. 
oppressed race secured their confiden 


he did. 


His close sympathy withthe once 
‘ ) ce, and no wan could sway them as 
By accident of education, he pussessed a considerable amount of 
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The defects of his character, therefore, did not prevent his obtaining im- 
menee influence with the e whom he volunteered to represent, and 
for whom he obtained sv signal a victory as Catholic Emancipation. 

In England the case was different. At first, indeed, he was hailed as 
the Irish bero—the emancipator of his country. When the hubbub of 
Catholic Emancipation was over, he made good use of showing that he 
desired to aid the English “ Liberals ;” and in the reaction against old 
Toryism Englishmen received with favour the type of that Ireland whose 
mistule had disgraced the Tories. But as time went on and O'Connell 
talked on, the English began to look for fresh deeds of a substantial sort. 
They viewed with dislike the laxity with which he hurled forth the 
strongest epithets, and retracted them, as though he scarcely cared for 
mere truth either way. They did not like his succession of idle schemes 
—his associations, bis aimless agitations, all crowned with a *‘ rent.” 
They began to criticize him; ro in proportion as the English scrutini- 
zed his words, and demanded deeds to make those words good, he're- 
treated more and more into his native land, and indulged in diatribes 
against “‘ the Saxon” and “ Saxon hatred of Irelan.!.” 

Since Catholic Emancipation, Q’Connell has done nothing. He virtu- 
ally confined his diligence in obtaining influence to the class with which 
he sympathized, the Roman Catholics of Ireland. They were the help- 
less, uot the powerful race; they were the passive, not the energetic 
race. They gave him “ power” as their agent, ‘‘rent’” and tribute’ for 
his exchequer; but they could not supply the creative power to work 
any great social change. They have no such energy in them. He had 
obtained power, to himself, from Ireland; it did not perhaps eccur to 
him, perhaps was not possible to him, to obtain power for Ireland. For 
bettering her social or material state; for supplying that want of industry 
which has made her so weak, so miserably poor—the pauper nazion of 
Europe—he has done absolutely nothing. it is to be doubted whether he 
even knew the wants of lre in that respect; whether he did not so 
far share the debasement as to be unconscious of it. He was called the 
“Trish Moses.” As if in right of that title, he left the task of securing 
to Ireland supplies of food—of teaching her to feed herself and build up 
her own fortune—to a miracle, or to the British Government. It has not 
rained manna during the famine; when the drought came, the “Irish 
Moses” could not obtain water by striking arock. He could only come 
over to England, erying for “ food, food!” from the charity of “ the Sax- 
on.” He torced E ipation—for food he begged: the contrast illus- 
trates the difference between the growth aad the exhaustion of power. 

We have described O’Connell’s power, acknowledged his greatachieve- 
ment. But even before his death his occupation was gone; his mission 
was over; and he was, to speak historically, an obstruction rather than 
an aid to his country’s progress. There was a time when a pleader for 
Ireland was necessary ; but that was when Protestant asceudancy and 
its attendant oppressions existed: that isa time past: O’Connell belong- 
ed to that epoch; he acted as if the wants of that epoch were still the 
wants of the present—he was set to go in that manner and could not get 
out of it: hence his presence and activity contributed not a little to keep 
alive feelings which might have sagieelh Trained in the days of Catho- 
lic penalties, for other times and other wants he had no expedients but 
the organized semi-rebellion of an “oppressed” country. He neglected 
the best of all opportunities for doing service to Ireland by patriotic co- 
operation w:th old opponents converted to friendly dispositions. Thus, 
on Sir Robert Peel’s advent to power under new circumstances, instead 
of ene the Minister’s evident desire to promote the weal of Ire- 
land, O’Connell boasted that now he would make the task of government 
impossible; falling back upon the obsolete expedient of resisting “ the 
Tory,’’—about as wise and as well timed as his seizing sword and buck- 
ler, in the middle of the nineteenth century, to fight “the Saxon” and the 
“ proud invader’’ of Malachi’s days. That immense blunder would have 
been a crime of deep dye, had it not been really a proof of incapacity for 
the occasion. O'Connell never learned how to use England for the ser- 
vice of Ireland. 

With the famine, and the death of O'Connell, the merely “ Celtic” ex- 
pediencies and policies of Ireland have come to anend. There is no 
hope for Alexander's generals: there is no territory to be divided; and 
their chief did not die in possession. The remarkable concurrence of 
two such events must have remarkale results. The famine, it is to be 
hoped, has for ever sealed the fate of conacre as a system in agriculture 
—vof potatoe as a staple food: the death of O'Connell, it is to be hoped, 
terminates ‘‘ Repeal” dreams and delusions of separating the interests of 
“ Celt” and “ Saxon” The departure of the Irishman of 1829 opens the 
way for Imperial politics in place of purely local policies, aud facilitates 
the substantial consummation of the Union. O’Counell will be mourned 
by his countrymen; but his absence has ceased to be a loss to the 
empire. 
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DEATH OF DR. CHALMERS. 
From the Edinburgh Weekly Register, Jan. 2. 

It is impossible to give adequate utterance to the feelings that crowd 
upon the mind at the removal of this great man from amongst us. We 
have scarcely risen from the perusal of the death scene of O'Connell, till 
one of avery different character is presented. In the blaze of a tumul- 
tuous fame, the champion of Catholicism has passed away, with his phy- 
sical strength laid low, reason staggering on ker throne, and every ac- 
companim: nt that can humble and mortify human nature. The deep 
tranquillity of the night curtained the last moments of the Protestant di- 
vine, whose genius appeared only to burn the brighter as it approached 
the hour of its extinction. The old age of Dr. Chalmers has been hale 
and hearty. We fear it hasin the end tempted him to strain its vigour 
too severely. 

It is already known’ to our readers that Dr. Chalmers was called to 
London to give evidence before the Sites Committee, While in England, 
the power of his youth seemed almost to have revived again. For three 
Sundays successively he delivered discourses ot the highest eloquence to 
crowded audiences, incluviug the most noble and distinguished individu- 
als iz the metropolis, It is pleasing to know that in this, his last visit to 
the South, he was enabled to pay aduty of affection he had long looked 
furward to, a visit to his sister’s at Glo’ster. 

On his return, he seemed to be in excellent health and spirits, serene, 
vigorous, aud benevolent as ever. On the afternoon of Sunday ke atten- 
ded Morningside Free Church, in company with Dr. Cunningham. He 
retired to rest in the evening in his usual way. He was on the Monday 
forenoon to lay the report of the College Committee before the General 
Assembly of the Free Church, and his papers and writing materials were 
arranged on his bed, in order that he might begin writiug the instant he 

awoke. 

| At six o’clock on the following morning the domestics observed that 
his bell did not ring for coffee as usaal. Shortly before eight, Professor 

| Macdougal sent for some papers he was expecting, but the housekeeper, 
}on kuocking at the door of the Doctor’s chamber, received no answer. 
She imagined he was asleep, and sent word to the Professor that the pa- 
pers would be sent when he awoke. Half an hour later the housekeeper 
had occasion to knock again, and again there was no answer. The do- 
mestics then becoming alarmed entered the apartment, and found that 
their beloved master had departed from among them. They immediately 
sent for Professor Macdougul, who hastened to the bed of death. 

Ondrawing aside the curtains, a solemn spectacle presented itself. The 
| nody of the Doctor reclined half erect, the fine bold brow drooping on 
| the pillow. When the feeling of death had come over him, be had raised 

himself a little, and then succumbed gently ander the blow of the last 
| enemy. There was something like heaviness on his furehead, as if a 
| sense of weight had hung upon it, But he had suffered little, if at all, 
| and struggled non». The face was calm-——the brow without e wrinkle— 
| the whole attitude undisturbed. He had just dropped asleep. Every- 
| thing about him was unruffled, the bed-clothes gathered up, aud a basin 

held within his legs. He had evidently been dead for some time; the 
| body was quite cold. What the last thoughts of this great man were, we 
can never kuow. But it is consolatory to think, that up to his latest day 
| he retained all his faculties aud powers of usefaluess unimpaired, and 
as called away at last without a pang, and without a cloud. 

By his death no ordmary lamp nas been extinguished. This is uot the 
| time to attempt any estimate of his powersor of hisdeeds, But there 
| Was one quality which is vouchsaied to few, which shone forth pre-emi- 
| neatly in him—supreme genius. His imagination was as fertile as it was 
| maguificent. His mind, like those of the highest men, was myriad sided. 
| He studied science and literature : he lectured and he wrote on infinitely 
| varied subjects—mathematics, chemistry, astronomy, political ecouomy, 
| moral philosophy, theology. But he was most resplendent as a preacher. 








e . vata ‘ | In the pulpit, his earnest and massive eloquence bore down all before it. 
Sa. ; by affectiva, he was one of the common Irish, the | His acceuts might at first appear uucuuth : butal this impression speesli- 
wi rish”’—without the Pale. His powers were specially of a kind to | ly disappeared before a torrent of rapid and brilliant thoughts. He seized 
excite their admiration,—his flowing eloquence, his ready wit, his turgid | on his text, turned it over aud over in a thousand shapes, showed itiu a 
images, bis gesticulative expression of emotions. His faults were ot @) thousand lights, and never left it till it was written on the hearts of his 
kind which they could notcriticize. His genius was denunciatory, not} hearers. Even the cool and critical Jetirey said that there was *oule- 
constructive—so is their own; bis political measures were a farce—they | thing remarkable about tuat mau; he reminded him more of Cicero avd 
are not politicians ; couspiracy is their highest brauch of politics; he was} Demusthenes than anything he had ever heard. 


the safer from their criticism siace his schemes were copies of their own. 


; : ludeed, his power was 
greatest viva voce; his streugth lay in his prolific imaguation, ia his trans- 
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formation of ideas into fresh forms. Discovery he made none; for he 
was bounded by. the conventioualities of the Church. There is no sayin 
what he might have done had he occupied a scientific chair, or enlis 
himself among the free lances of literature. His works are voluminous! 
but his strength lay not in them, but in his oratory, in his eloquence of 
discourse. 

Christendom has lost a champion—a bulwark of defence ; the Church 
has lost its great connecting link with the worlds of science and litera- 
ture. All bodies will feel the stroke. Principal Lee, in the General As- 
sembly, feelingly alluded to the death of his old friend. 

_ But to the Free Church his loss is irreparable. There is not one with- 
in her pale capable of filling the vacancy, Subtle logicians, skilful 
fencers, clever logomachists, p Sam may be in plenty. But where is there 
a successor to that ardent, lofty, and loving soul? where is there a genius 
massive enough to fill his place? You may dress up Patroclus in the 
armour of Achilles, put on him the shaggy helm, and cover him with the 
mderous shield, but his blows will not fall like the blows of the departed 
ero. A generation will sweep away many who now look mighty from 
their nearness, but it will leave untouched the reputation of Dr. Chal- 
mers. Well might the Free Church Assembly adjourn in sorrow and in 
awe. 

Dr. Chalmers was born at Anstruther, in Fife. He was educated at 
St. Andrews, and subsequently acted as assistant to the minister of Cavers, 
a : Baen near Hawick. He was ordained minister of Kilmany, a beauti- 
ful parish in Fife, in 1803, and while there assisted in the mathematical 
class at St. Andrews and also lectured on chemistry. His first work was 
a witty brochure, on the Leslie controversy, published about This time. 
In 1805, he sto ad for the chair of mathematics in Edinburgh, but with- 
drew, in order\ v remain in the bosom of the Church. In 1808 he pub- 
lished “An Inquiry into the extent and stability of the national re- 
sources.”” But he now became deep!y impressed with religious convic- 
tions, it is said, in writing the article “Christianity,” for Brewster's En- 
cy clopedia, 

In 1815, he was called to the Tron Church of Glasgow, where ke la- 
boured in the education of the poor, on views deveioped in his work 
then published, on’ “ The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns.” 
In 1819 he was translated to St. John’s, and in 1829 elected Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in St, Andrews. In 1828 the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh unanimously elected Dr. Chalmers to the Chair of Divinity, which 
oe sealgned at the Disruption, to become Principal of the Free Church 

ollege, 

“ Thus died one,” says the Daily Mail, “ who has been justly extolled 
as the most distinguished and able of Scottish divines. Dr. Chalmers 
held both the degrees of D.D. and LL. D.; was the first Presbyterian 
minister who obtained an honorary degree from the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and one of the few Scotchmen who have been elected a corres- 
ponding member of the Institute of France. His collected works fill 
twenty-five duodecimo volumes. The Rev. Doctor has left behind him 
a widow to lament his Joss, and a family of, we believe, six daughters, 
two of whom are married, the one to the Rev. Mr. M’Kenzie, of Ratho, 
the other to the Rev. Dr, Hana, of Skirling, editor of the “‘ North British 
Review,” and four unmarried.” 

The “ Witness” gives an account of the impression make on the Free 
Assembly. “ The announcement of the melancholy event made a pro- 
found impression on the members of Assembly. They had met expect- 
ing that day to see him amongst them, but were called, alas! to listen to 
the mourntul announcement of the moderator, that “ he was not, for God 
had taken him.” Many of the members were in tears, and there was not 
one present whose feelings could be adequately expressed save in the 
words with which Elisha gave vent to his sorrow, when told that his 
master was to be taken from his head,—‘‘ My father, my father; the 
chariots of Israel and the horaemea therevf.” 

We find the following estimate of Dr. Chalmers in a volume of 
“Sketches of the Edinburgh Clergy,” published in 1832:—* Dr. Chal- 
mers is indeed sucha preacher as rises up only once in many centuries. 
Labouring under the Tnadtenteas of a provincial accent and pronuncia- 
tion, he soon overcomes these, and the stranger hearing him, is speedily 
made aware that a man of genius and unrivalled eloquence is before him, 
Even the language of his ordinary prayers tage him ; as, for example, 
when he calls us to remember, ‘ that every hour that strikes—every morn- 
ing that dawns—and every evening that darkens around us,’ brings us 
nearer to the end of our earthly pilgrimage. We know no man whose 
language in prayer is nearly so impressive, and who so completely lifts 
the mind from its constant occupation with sublunary things, to the un- 
seen realities of an everlasting world. He, as it were, draws the mind 
out of its " eeigpenys to purer and holier regions. In passages of solemn 
religious import, as well as those of deepest pathos, we never heard the 
orator whe could approach him; for though we have had the gratification 
of hearing the celebrated Robert Hall, of Leicester—and he can be held 
up as a perfect model in writing the English language, which Chalmers 
cannot—the two, as mere pulpit orators, cannot exactly be compared— 
each was greatest in his own sphere; but though brothers in genius, 
they were not so in their styleof composition. There are two pomts in 
Dr. Chalmers ‘character, which seem chiefly worthy of admiration—the 
first is the union of the most profound humility with the highest genius 
—and the other a deeply affectionate interest in the welfare of the haman 
race. These characterize all his writings and actions both as a public 
aud private individual. The distinction between Dr. Chalmers and Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, two of the most celebrated preachers that the Church 
of Scotland has ever produced, is, that Chalmers, along with great talents, 
is also a manof original and inventive genius; while Thomson, though pos- 
sessed of powerful talents and indefatigable activity of mind, cannot be 
designated as a man of genius.”’ 


“ Light be the sod above his head, 
And green the turf that marks his grave.” 


—@g———_ 


CANADA.~THE LATE NEGOTIATIONS. 


A memorandum of the negotiations which took place in the months of 
March, Apvii, and May, last between Mr. Caron and Mr. Cayley, has just 
been laid before Parliament. 

The document in question commences witha memorandum emanaling 
from the Nobleman at the head of the Government, expressive of his de- 
sire “that in the administration of the affairs of the Province the interests 
and feelings of that important section of the inhabitants which is of French 
origin should meet with the fuliest attention and consideration,” and 
stating his belief that “this object might, under existing circumstances, 
be accomplished with great advantage to the public, and on terms that 
would be fair both to them and the members of the present Council.” 
This memorandum, it will be recollected, was first communicated to Mr. 
Morin, at Montreal; and the manner in which it was declined by that 
gentleman, without previously consulting with other members of the 
party, occasioned some discontent, and led the Government to believe 
that if the same offer were repeated at Quebec, it would meet with more 
attention and success. Acting on this impression, Mr. Papineau soon 
afterwards proceeded to Quebec, and on the 12th of March placed His 
Excellency’s memorandum in the hauds of Mr. Caron, who notwithstand- 
ing the Draper affair, seems to have been looked upon as the person best 
able to give effect to His Excellency’s intentions. Mr. Caron received 
the memorandym, and took some steps in communicating its contents to 
his friends, but finally declined giving any opinion on the possibility of 
concluding an arrangement, in consequeace of his not having the “ neces- 
sary information.” Mr. Papineau retarned to Montreal, and here the 
matter would doubtless have dropped, but that on the Ist of April (rather 
an inauspicious day !) another letter was received by Mr. Caron from 
Mr. Papineau, contaiuing a distinct proposition. The nature of this pro- 
position was, that three out of the seven seats in the Cabinet should be 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Caron’s friends. Tae situations thus set 
aside were those of President ef the Council, of Attorney General, and 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, and Mr. Caron was asked whether, on 
these conditions, his friends would join the Administration. | 

Before giving an answer to this questions, Mr. Caron desired to be in- 
| formed on several poiuts which the offer mude to him suggested. Ofthe 
situations tendered one only that of President of the Council, was actually 
vacant—what was to become of the incumbents of the other two offices, 
aud how were they to be provided for! There was, too, one other Lower 
Cauada situation, which was not offered—that of Provincial Secretary— 
was the geutleman who occupied that to be continued, or what was in- 
tended to be done with him? 
| lu reply to these questions, Mr. Cayley, (who now took up the pee, 

tiations ou the part of the Ministry) stated that Mr. Papineau had slacee 
| his office uuconditioually at the disposal of Mr. Caron aud his friends, and 
| that the office of Attorney Geueral East was to be vacated by raising Mr. 
Smith to the Beuch. Lu respect to Mr. Daly $ situation, Mr. Cayley se 

ted that upuu Mr Caron and his frieuds taking the offices proposed, the 
| seventh office was tu be ,placed at the dispusa! of His Excellency, to be 
filled with the advice of the other six Councillors, Other questions were 
asked, aud replies given, but as they do not bear upon the main dittioulty 
which afterwards arose, we do not think it necessary to go into them. 
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Several interviews took place between Messis Caron and Oayley on 
the proposition thus tt and it preity soon became <a ps 5 
the attempt was not going to be more fortunate than those 7 we 2 
preceded it, Mr Caron seems to have been srry afraid ing 
“ canght,” and the nomination to the seventh seat in the Cabinet was a 
pugbear to his eyes. According to the terms of the proposition. that nomi- 
nation would not be made until his friends had accepted office ; how if 
the selection, then, should be one in which they could not concur? This 
jdea seems to have haunted him, and was the rock on which the scheme 

ly struck. : , . 
ev some further correspondence, exhibiting s decided desire to avoid 
the promotion of Mr. Smith to the Bench, Mr. Caron, about the middle 
of April, communicated a letter to Mr. Cayley, in which it is laid down 
as absolutely essential, in order to the necessary arrangement, that he 
[ Mr. Caron }should know decidedly who was the party who was to have’ 
the seventh place in the Cabinet [Mr. Daly's], and referring to the en 
tire exclusion of that gentleman as something necessary to enable him 
to communicate successfully with his countrymen. On receiving this 
letter, Mr. Cayley at once broke off the negotiations. Those negotia- 
tions had, he said in a letter written to Mr. Caron on this occasion, been 
based on the understanding, first, that a union was invited on terms that 
should be fair to the actual members of the Council as well as to the party 
addressed : and secondly, that personal objections were to be waived. 
From what had admek it was clearly indicated that Mr. Daly’s office 
bad been placed by that gentleman at the disposalof His Excellency, and 
that fact, he considered, should have sufficed without requiring as a fur- 
ther concession Mr. Daly’s total proscription from’ office.— Montreal 
Transcript. 

Exchange at New York on Loncton, at 60 days, 106 1 2a 107. 


THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1847. 

















We are without further intelligence from Europe. 


MR. O'CONNELL. 

The British journals, as may be supposed, teem with articles on the life 

and political character of Mr. O'Connell. Some of the Irish papers al- 
most deify him, while others speak of him in terms of severe justice. We 
have selected two notices, one from the Spectator, the other from the 
Times. They will convey to the mind of the reader materials for form- 
ing an estimate of the deceased agitator. That Mr. O'Connell was an 
agitator to the fullest extent of the term, is certain, since a large portion 
of his existence was spent in stirring up and exasperating the minds of 
his countrymen against England. In the course of his long life he had 
always something or some one on hand to censure; the “ hated Saxon,” 
King Louis Philippe, the American slave-holder, and English women, 
allin turn formed topics tor the exercise of his stupendous talent in the 
art ofdetraction. In his personal contests, whether in Parliament, Con- 
ciliation Hall, or in his letters, few were found equal to him in bitterness 
of expression and insulting ridicule; thus Lord Stanley, who certain- 
ly made more headway against him than any other person in the House 
of Commons, and was able to pay him back in his own coinage—he nick- 
named Scorpion Stanley; the whigs when they did not please him he 
termed “ brutal and bloody ;” Lord Alvanley, who was corpulent and 
witty, the “ bloated buffoon,” and Mr. D’Israeli, in allusion to his Jewish 
origin, he declared was “a lineal descendant of the impenitent thief up- 
on the cross!’’ 

As a steadfast and unrelenting agitator, Mr. O’Connell has never had a 
superior. The Times considers him a demagogue by nature, The Stand- 
ard treats him as a demagogue and a Romanist of the sixteenth century— 
a Romanist of that period when even Sir Thomas More wasa torturer 
under sanction of legal authority. His devotion to the See of Rome was 
blind and adulatory. Whether this was from conviction, or put on for 
the purpose of securing his hold on the popular feeling of his Catholic 
countrymen, we will not pretend to determine. 





But it is said, that granting Mr. O’Connell to be an agitator, heagitated} 


for the good of his country, and that the repeal of the laws imposing disa- 
bilities on the Roman Catholics in 1829, commonly called Catholic Eman- 
cipation, was to be ascribed to his exertions. We are willing to admit 
that he powerfully aided that measure, but we by no means believe that 
he was the sole and moving cause. The repeal of these laws had long 
been inevitable ; for such laws, however necessary, at the time of their 
enactment, were no longer expedient; and if not actually and imperative- 
ly necessary, their continuance was a case of great and flagrant injustice. 
In thatlight were they viewed by Mr. Canning, and many other great and 
eminent statesmen of all parties at that period. 

What were the real and moving causes which led to the repeal of the 
Catholic disabilities has never yet been distinctly revealed. It was said 
that there was danger ofan immediate and extensive insurrection; yet 
the government was never more powerful, nor the country more tranquil 
than at that epoch. It has been said also, that France and the Catholic na- 
tions of Europe had intimated an intention of making common cause with 
Ireland if thoselaws were not swept from the English statute book. Now 
in 1529, the Duke of Wellington was at the head of the King’s Government, 
and Charles the Tenth was on the throne of France, and is it probable that 
Charles the Tenth sent a menacing intimation to the Duke of Wellington 
on a question of domestic policy of Great Britain? Could Austria 
venture upon such aceurse? or Spain? or Rome itself? or the Greek 


church of Russia? We do not, nor never did place the slightest belief 
on the tale of continental intervention. 


If our inquiries be directed in a more probable quarter, we can easily 


discover a clue that will lead to a solution of the mystery. George the 
Fourth was then on the throne of England. In early life he was a whig, 
and warmly espoused the (iberat system of British politics. He was 
deeply attached and perhaps married, to Mrs. Fitzherbert, an Irish lady, 
and a catholic, who exercised great influence over him. He had paid a 
visit to Ireland a few years previously, and had been most enthusiastical- 
ly received by the whole Irish people. He was surrounded by Irishmen, 
and always expressed great regard for the Irish nation and people. It is 
not then at all extravagunt to imagine that he was predisposed to grant 
Catholic emancipation. Now let us see how this corresponds with the his- 
tory of events at that period. On the death of Lord Liverpool in 1827 

we believe, the tory anti-catholic party were in power, but the King, ie 
stead of calling another of these gentlemen to the head of the eden ap- 
pointed Mr. Canning, Premier, the advocate, and we may say chanmplee 
of Catholic Emancipation! So much was this resented by the rest of 
the cabinet, that they, with Lord Eldon at their head, resigned and we 


nt 
out of office assigning as their reason for doing so, 


the Catholic propensi- 
ties of the new chosen premier. Mr. Canning then made up his Cabinet 
as he best ewuld, but deathin a few months relieved him from his toilsome 
task. Wellthen, what course did George the Fourth next pursue? Did 
he call back the tory anti-Catholics? No, he called to his aid Mr. Freder- 
ick Robinson, who was a friend of Canning, and like him an advocate for 
the Cath: lic claims. Mr. Robinson, now known as Lord Godreich, was 
created a peer and a premier at the same time. This was the second 
Catholic premier. But Lord Goderich found himself beset with so many 
difficulties from the Opposite party, that he soon found it necessary to re- 
Sign, and his cabinet perished from its own weakness. The King next 
seut for the Duke of Wellington, and the Duke called on Peel and such 
Persons only as he could manage, for 
ly and thoroughly identified with th 
did not include in his cabinet Lor 
©xcept Sir Robert Peel. 


although he was supposed to be ful- 
e great tory party of England, he} 
1 Eldon, or any of the anti-Catholics 
This excited the surprise of the people, but 
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that surprise vanished, when in the course of a few months the Duke 
and Sir Robert Peel appeared before Parliament with specific and defi- 
nite proposals for Catholic Emancipation, which were ultimately carried. 

Now when we see the King on his throne appointing three successive 
cabinets favourable to those claims, which the Catholics had so longed 
pressed cau it then be supposed that he was inimical to those claims? Is 
it not fair to presume that he was favourably disposed to them, and if so, 
the merit, be it whatever it may, is due to George the Fourth as much 
as to Mr. O'Connell. The people of England had but little agency in 
bringing about this event, for they were, at that period, decidedly anti- 
Catholic in sentiment. But whatever irfluence was at work in bringing 
about this event, the subsequent course of Mr. O’Connell is deeply to be 
regretted. Ifafter the bill had passed he had used his powerful influence 
in appeasing and tranquilizing the minds of his countrymen matters 
would very soon have worn adifferent aspect in Ireland. The govern- 
ment would have gladly seconded his views, if his views had been useful 
and rational, for having carried the measure against so much opposition 
it was essential to the cabinet that it should work well. But tranquility 
entered not into Mr. O’Conneli’s code of politics, and he instantly opened 
a fresh bottle of agitation in the shape of Repeal of the Union, a scheme 
which he could not carry, and which is more remote now than twenty 
years ago; and he has died without conferring one single benefit on his 
country since the year 1829, 

Mr. O'Connell has lost many glorious opportunities for conferring great 
and substantial benefits on Ireland. Every cabinet that has existed would 
have gladly availed themselves of his assistance in improving the country 
and relieving the condition of the people, but every thought of his prolific 
mind, every effort of his vast energies, we repeat, was directed to the 
baneful cause of agitation—that curse which has plunged Ireland in the 
deepest misery for ages. Nor will it be forgotten that Mr. O’Connell du_ 
ring this period, was receiving vast sur aunually, which were contribu- 
ted for his support, in shillings, farthings, and mites, from his poor, but 
generous and misguided countrymen. 





CANADA—MINISTERIAL NEGOTIATIONS. 


We have on former occasions alluded to the negotiations supposed to 
be going on between the existing ministers and the leaders of the French 
Canadian party. The correspondence has at length been laid before the 
Provincial Parliament. The Provincial Cabinet, after a futile attempt 
with Mr. Morin, made its advance to the French leaders by authorizing 
Mr. B. Papineau to address himself to Mr. P. Caron, stating the desire 
felt by the Governor General to avail himself of the assistance of some of 
the leading gentlemen of French extraction to form a part of his Council. 
The following plan was submitted:—The Council, or Cabinet as it is now 
called, should retain three of its present members, while three vacancies 
should be offered to Mr. Caron and his friends; viz., those of Attorney 
General, Commissioner of Crown Lands, and President of the Council, 
which latter office Mr. Caron was asked to take himself. The seventh 
vacancy was to be filled by the Governor General, under the advice of 
the six members, when that list was completed. . 

These overtures were made by Mr. Papineau in person to Mr. Caron 
at Quebec; subsequently Mr. Caron came to Montreal, and in the absence 
of Mr. Papineau the correspondence was prosecuted by Mr. Caron and 
Mr. Cayley. 

Things appeared to wear a favourable aspect until Mr. Caron desired 
to be informed what disposition was to be made of Mr. Daly, the Pro- 
vincial Secretary—objections, it appeared, were raised against him by 
the French leaders, who desired, without ceremony, to throw him over- 
board. Mr, Daly, it was understood, had offered to resign, if necessary, 
but it was not pleasant to be forced out of office by the arbitrary dicta- 
tion of the in-coming party; nor could the Governor General suffer such a 
high-handed measure to take place. Upon this point the negotiation 
hinged and was ultimately broken off. 

The history of this affair somewhat resembles that which took place at 
Kingston some years ago, with this important difference—that Sir Charles 
Bagot yielded to the unreasonable demands of Mr. Lafontaine and the 
French leaders, and sacrificed Mr. Ogden. Mr. Ogden was the victim 
then offered to appease their wrath, but, fortunately, what the weakness 
of Sir Charles Bagot yielded, the firmness of Lord Elgin, to his credit, 
resisted, and the effort to form a coalition cabinet ended. 

It is very remarkable that the French party can never be prevailed upon 
to come in and take a share in the guvernment unless some one or more 
of their political opponents be sacrificed. It does not appear that Mr. 
Daly had made himself in any particular manner personally obnoxious to 
the French party ; neither had Mr. Ogden in the affair at Kingston, but, 
as with the Romans, somebody must be proscribed : like Zamielin Der 
Freischutz, they demanded “ another victim,” and nothing would satisfy 
them unless Mr. Daly were Ogdenized. Mr. Daly had placed his office, 
that of Provincial Secretary, at the disposal of the Governor General, and 
it might have been accepted had not Mr. Caron and his friends insisted 
on his unconditional dismissal. Mr. Daly’s colleagues might have per- 
mitted him to commit suicide for their sakes, but they would not allow 
him to be put to death by nis enemies, and his enemies in consequence 
remain out of office. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable than the conduct of these French 
leaders. The proposal made to them was of the most liberal kind ; they 
were offered three of the seats in the cabinet out of seven, and the seventh 
was to be filled under their advice and counsel. The government placed 
no restriction on their choice; no one of their party was objected to, why 
then should they raise objections against Mr. Daly, who, as we have al- 
ready said, had in no wise made himself personally objectionable to them? 
The folly of this party is past all conception, and if persevered in must 
for ever exclude them from any share in the government of their coun- 
try. 

The Governor General has now made up his cabinet with British ma- 
terials, and it is the bounden duty of every loyal subject to support him 
and carry him triumphantly through the manifold difficulties of his 
office 

The Provincial Parliament has consumed a week in discussing the 
amendments offered by Mr. Baldwin to the address in reply to the 
speech from the thrune; but the amendments were lost, and the original 
address was carried by a vote of 38 to 36. 

The Countess of Elgin, who arrived by thelast steamer but one from 
Eugland, was accompanied by her sister and her brother, the Earl of Dur- 
ham. The House adopted a congratulatory address to his Excellency 
on the safe arrival of his noble and distinguished relatives. 

Bermuda.—The Legislature of Bermuda is in session, and both houses 
are kept in activity by the vigour of the new governor, Captain Charles 
Elliott. This indefatigable officer applies hitaself with zeal to measures 


of importance, by removing obstructions iu the harbours of these beauti- 
ful islands, by encouraging agriculture, and above all, by devising means 
for educating aud wstructing the minds of the people. Being in the 


prime of life, and endowed with quick perceptions and patriotic ardour, | 


Captain Elliott seems exactly the persou fur such a Colony. 

Of the agricultural capabilities of Bermuda, its favourable climate, 
and its proximity to this coutinent, we have long been favourably im- 
pressed, ard are rejoiced to see that a spirit is at last kindled which will 
bring these capabilities inte profitable action. Passing through Washiug- 
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! ton market a few days since, our attention was attracted by the appear- 

ance of some remarkably large onions of this year’s growth, and on in- 
quiry, we heard that they were the production of Bermuda. Wealso 
heard that the first new potatoes were brought from the same Islands, 
and had reached this city as early as the first of May. Water melons 
had also been received. 

For fruits and early vegetables, Bermuda will finda ready market in 
all the Atlantic cities. If these be duly cultivated and a steamboat inter- 
course be opened, we promise a most lucrative trade toall those who engage 
in it. The Mediterranean white grape, which has such a sale in this mai- 
ket, might be shipped to us at midsummer. If one of the lines of the 
West India Steamers be instructed to call at Bermuda, an early fruit and 
vegetable trade may be opened with England also, which will prove in 
the highest degree profitable. om 

There is a good deal of waste and uncultivated land in the Ber- 
muda islands, which could be brought under cultivatlon at litule expense 
especially with convict labour. Skill and alittle capital is all that is re- 
quired, and hundreds of clever men in England would repair to Bermuda 
were its advantages fully known. If some of these lands, in small lots 
and moderate prices, were offered for sale in the English market and their 
advantages pointed out, scientific gardeners would be attracted to the 
spot, and Bermuda would ere long become the garden of the Atlantic. 





A London letter in the National Intelligencer gives the following speci- 
men of the tricks to which London booksellers resort, in order to sell 
their wares. 

“Can we call it by so mild a name as quackery for the publisher ofa 
weekly journal to placard the city with large bills, announcing the “ death 
of the American leader General Taylor,” and referring to his paper as con- 
taining the particulars, thereby creating a sale for it, when the real fact 
announced was the death ofa negro's at New Orleans, which was 
the leader of his team, and which had been dignified with the name of 
the gallant general! I vouch for the fact, but I withhold the name of the 
paper and the publisher, because I hope for better things from the me f 
gentleman whose name it bears. Things nearly as as this occur al- 
most every day, till the press is dishonoured, the cause of letters is dis- 
graced, and the public trust in its fidelity destroyed.” 


Weare extremely sorry that the writer of this letter should withhold 
the name of any publisher or literary gentleman, who could commit so 
base a fraud on the public. He should have been prompt in exposing 
the names of all concerned; and until this be done, we fear that many 
persons will be inclined to doubt the truth of the statement. We be- 
lieve that an Act of Parliament exists making such a fraud penal. 


Dr. Chalmers.—We have copied from an Edinburgh papera short 
sketch of the life and death of this eminent divine. We have before us 
also asimilar account from ‘‘The Witness,” from which we extract Ro 
following : — 

It was while Professor of Theology in Edinburgh, as we believe, that 
he visited London, and attracted se much attention by his sermons and 
lectures. While there, Mr. Canning, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Eldon, the 
Duke ef Sussex, with several branches of the Royal Family, whom, ag 
the journals remarked, “ they were not accustomed to elbow at a place 
of worship,” were found anxiously waiting to hear this modern Chrysos- 
tom. Caught by the irrestible charm of true genius and piety, they lis- 
tened with worder and delight to his honest and earnest appeals. They 
felt and acknowledged that his sermons, “ as far transcended those of the 
mawkish productions to be frequently met with, as does the genius of 
Milton or Newton sur that of the common herd of poets hiloso- 
phers.” It was a sublime sight to behold crowds of all ranks and condi- 
tions listening devoutly to the vehement exhortations of this man of 


God. 
“Can. earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence, so free, 
As when arrayed in Christ’s authority, 
He from the pulpit lifts his awful band ; 
Conjures, implores, and labours all he can 
Iu resubjecting to Divine command 
The stubborn spirit of rebellious man?” 
— WorDswortTa.- 
Case of Self Satisfaction.—A traveller writing a letter from Quebec, 
says :— 
large proportion of the people whom you see parading the streets are 
soldiers, and I have seen but a few who seemed to have more brains than 
a walking pumpkin. Ifthese are what constitute the glory of England, 
I am a good deal more than satisfied that [ am an American. 





His Excellency the President of the United States, who is making @ 
tour in the Northern and Eastern States, arrived in town yesterday, and 
is accommodated at the Astor House. After a short stay, his Excellency 
will proceed to Boston in the further prosecution of his journey. 


GRAND CONCERT AT THE TABERNACLE. 


Rossini’s celebrated Sacred opera, Moses in Egypt, was performed in the 
Tabernacle on Saturday evening by the Havana Opera Company. The 
inclement state of the weather rendered the attendance very limited, but 
those present were among the most distinguished of our musical ama- 
teurs. 

The smallness of the audience, and the miserable weather, we pre- 
sume, affected all the performers, for we never heard them less happy 
in their efforts. 

Siguorina Tedesco sang her music with her usual correctness, but her 
performance was cold, and lacked the spirit and force which that lady 
usually imparts to her music, whatever it may be. She woke up in twe 
or three brilliant passages of execution, however, giving the audience & 
taste of her quality. 

Signora Ranieri sang her duett with Parelli very admirably; she gave 
it with all her heart, and proved to the audience that she, at all events, 
was inearnest. This is a point of great excellence in Siguora Ranieri; 
she never loses sight of the character she represents, and she puts all the 
vigour of her mind and soul into its development. That her natural pow- 
ers are not of a superior order is to be regretted, but all praise is due to 
her for the determination with which she has attacked these disadvanta- 
ges, and ina great measure overcome them. 

Signori Perelli, Viti, and Perozzi had but little to sing, which, under the 
circumstances, was very fortunate for them, for they were evidently in 
no singing humour, but the good taste and pure style of the two first 
named artists could not be hidden. 

Signor Novelli sustained the character of Moses, the law giver. with 
dignity and power; his recitatives are numerous and grand in their cha- 
racter; to these he imparted scarcely sufficient emphasis, but as an actor 
he required action to assist his declamation. We were much pleased 
with the purity of his style, the justness of his intonation and the deli- 
cious smoothness and roundness of his yoice. He was, onthe whole, de- 
cidedly the star of the evening. 

Tie music was sadly mutilated ; a great deal of it was very improper- 





ly omitted. The tiempo at which some of the concerted mrsic was ta- 
ken, was by at least one half too fast, and there was a total want of care 
in the delivery of it. But few of the intended effects were observed ; 
! > 4 . . . . . 
| there was neither light nor shade, nor any artistic sentiment exhibited. 
In short, it was aslovenly performance, reflecting no credit upon any one 


concerned. 
The choruses throughout were bad, all shouting and no singing. 
| The cavernous Tabernacle brought out the bad points of the orchestre 
| in strong relief. The trombones are the worst ted instruments we whhaed 
heard, if we except the clariunetti, which stand prominent for woodiness 
of tone. 
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- A-want of rehearsal was avidemn-shamnghon panting sey 
excepting Botesini, the splendid contra-bassist, who is ever prom 
efficient. If the public had been aware of the quality of the perform- 
ance they were about to hear, we are sure that the whole of Moses would 
have been gladly given up for one duett between Arditi and Botesini.— 
Why do not these fine artists perform? The desire of the people tohear 
them, is, if anything, on the increase, aud we think it the duty of the 
management to bring them forward as often as possible. 

We understand that Moses is to be given atthe Park, with the aid of 
costumes and scenery. The performers will there be in their element 
and will doubtless give a much better account of themselves. 


OPERA AT THE PARK. 

Bellini’s serious opera of Norma was produced here on Tuesday even- 
ing, Tedesco and Ranieri taking the characters of Norma and Adelgisa. 
The house was crowded to overflowing, and the appearance of the house 
was brilliant in the extreme. 

Every one is familiar with the music of Norma; its melodies are upon 
everybody's tongue, so that a description is needless. 

The character of Norma can only be given truthfully by a great actress. 
The situations in the opera call into action the most violent passions and 
emotions of which a woman's nature is capable, and to depict which 
faithfally, requires the most consummate artistic skill. The mere singing 
satisfies but half the demand, but with that one half we have to be satis- 
fied, for a Pasta, a Malibran, a Grisi, rarely appear among us now, and 
those bright stars which rise up in the Old World, the Old World retains. 
We are obliged to say that the character of Norma is beyond the powers 
of Tedesco. She is not a good actress, and there she fails, and for the 
singing part, although she rises in some passages to “ grand,” still the 
general tone is deficient in dignity, passion and force. The opening 
scene, Casta Diva, was very indifferently rendered ; indeed, the only pas- 
sage in the first act, in which Norma spoke in reality, was where she dis- 
covers the perfidy of Pollion. This was great—it spoke of genius and its 
effect was electrical upon the audience. Her second interview with Pol- 
lion was the next most successful effort,and her closing scene, previous to 
being led off to the sacrifice, was very touching and heartfeli. With these 
exceptions her performance was tame and ineffective, and there were 
certain faults perceptible in her method, quite unworthy of her position 
as an artist. 

Signora Ranieri as Adelgisa, was most successful. There cannot be a 
doubt but that in point of theoretical education this lady is the best artist 
of the two, but nature has not been as prodigal of her bounties to her as 
to her more fortunate sister in art, Tedesco; but as far as her physical 
powers extend, Signora Ranieri is admirable. Her style is bold, forci- 
ble and impassioned, her acting in perfect keeping—she never sings out 
of tune, and she never strives after that which she cannot achieve. 
She wes loudly applauded throughout—indeed, she more than divided 
the applause with the Prima Donna. 

The new tenor, Severi, is a clean built, handsome looking man, which is 
somewhat in his favour, but here nature has ended her gifts—for his voice 
is hoarse without any resonant quality. It is extensive in compass and 
very powerful, but it has little or no ¢one. It is, however, admirably ma- 
naged and thoroughly practised, and Signor Severi is an impassioned 

singer, and his taste and style are worthy of much praise. The public 
liked him little at first, but his artist-like delivery and energetic acting, 
reconciled them to his voice, and he received warm and well deserved 
applause. 

Signor Battaglini, the basso, is an excellent artist. His voice is of beau- 
tiful quality, governed by fine taste, and he is passionate and earnest in 
hisdelivery. He isa capital actor, and altogether a most useful member 
of the company. ‘ 

Norma has been repeated three times this week to crowded audiences. 


NEW WORKS. 

The Boy’s Summer Book. ‘Harper and Brothers have just issued the 
first of a new and very delightful series of juvenile books on the four sea- 
eons, by Miller ; who is so well known asa poet and enthusiastic lover 
of nature. There is a most joyous and generous feeling running through 
his descriptions of the rural sports and pastimes of olden times, and we 
promise our young friends that a charming and most sympathizing asso- 
ciate in all the boyish pursuits of rustic life is revealed in these pleasant 
pages. The embellishments are exquisitely beautiful. 

Harper’s New York Class Book. By Prof. Russell. Speaking ot the 
object of this work, the author says—The primary design of the present 
work, is, to furnish the youth of New York with a manual of reading les- 
sons, embodying useful and interesting information regarding their native 
State. The subjects embraced in this volume will, also, it is hoped, ren- 
der it an entertaining and instructive course of reading for young persons 
throughout the Union. The time usually devoted, in schools, to exercise 
in reading, admits, in advanced classes, the introduction of various sub- 
jects, for which no particular assignment is made, in arranging the custo- 
mary departments of instruction. The sphere of general knowledge may 
thus be enlarged, and taste and imagination cultivated, without encroack- 

ing on hours otherwise appropriated ; while a special opportunity is af- 
forded for the immediate application of principles of elocution previously 
acquired, and the formation of a correct and appropriate style of reading 
as a useful accomplishment. The work is beautifully printed, and strong- 
ly bound ; in a word, we consider it by far the most comprehensive and 
attractive work of its class that has yet emanated from the press. 

The Harpers have also just published No. 25 of their beautiful Pictorial 
History of England. A work worthy of universal patronage. 

Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming. By John B. Newman, M. 
D., New York, published by Fowlers & Wells. Dr. Newman has given 
in a popular form, a clear exposition of the principles of Mesmerism, 
which he designates by its new, and, perhaps, more appropriate form, | 
“Fascination.” The object of the work is to illustrate the science, by | 
showing its connection with the “life power” in man. The subject is | 
ably treated, and will prove a valuable addition to the treatises on the 
widely spreading science of Animal Magnetism. 

The Irish Tutor. A farce, in one act, by the Earl of Glengall. 

The Barrack Room. A musical burletta, by Thomas Haynes Bayly. 
Nos. 11 and 12 Minor Drama. Published by Berford & Co., No. 2 Astor 
House. The proprietors of this edition are giving an admirable seiection 
of the choicest pieces now popular on the stage. The work should find 
a place in every miscellaneous library. 





, We have before us The People’s Journal and Howitt’s Journal. They are 
rival publications recently established in England,and resemble that highly 
successful work, Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. Mr. Berford, Astor 
House, is the agent for the London edition, and no reprint of these works 
has yet been attempted in this country. 


> C. 8. Francie, Broadway, has just issued the first number of a new edi- 
tion of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. This edition is to be complet- 


ed in six numbers, duodecimo. The work is well got up, and is illustrated 
with numerous beautiful engravings. 


For light and summer reading the Harper's have reprinted, in two neat 


volumes, from the third London edition, “ The Sketch Book of Fashion,” | 


by Mrs. C. F Gore. These Sketches consists of the following novels 0or- 
tales—* Second Marriage,” My Place in the Country,” “ The Pavilion,” 


*The old and the young Bacheldr,” “A Maneuvrer outwitted,” “The 






Intrigante.” These stories are well known to English novel readers, 
among whom Mrs. Gore enjoys much reputation. 

We are indebted to Wiley & Putnam for a copy of Leibig’s Chemis- 
try, as relates to Agriculture and Physiology. In the present state of 
agricultural improvement this work is invaluable, and no intelligent far- 
mer should be without it. 

Mr. Disturnal, 102 Broadway, has published a new edition of his Raid 
and Steamboat Guide Book. This work is highly useful to travellers, and 
to those who are making the tour of the country, visiting watering-places, 
&c. A large map of the United States and Canada accompanies the vo- 
lume, on which are accurately laid down all tue steamboat routes, rail- 
roads and canals of the two conntries, which forms an appendage in a 
small space to the work. 


THE DRAMA. 

Bowery TuratRe.—The present week has been chiefly devoted to 
benefits. The promising debutante, Miss Wemyss, received a flattering 
testimonial to her talents on Tharday. 

This young lady exhibits much talent fora novice; she has appeared 
in a succession of characters, in al! of which she has discovered evident 
marks of genius, and has evinced powers of execution far above mediocri- 
ty. But we fear that Miss Wemyss must re-model her style before she 
can attain eminence in her newly-adopted profession. Possessing, as she 
does, an exceedingly fine voice, she has adopted a chanting declamatory 
style, only allowable in the recitation of solemn, measured verse. This 
gives to the whole of her de ivery a monotonous cast, entirely destructive 
of the natural impulsive character necessary for the display of strong 
dramatic passion. This school is so utterly false, so at variance with 
nature, and in the present day so completely exploded by intelligent au- 
diences, that we consider we are doing Miss Wemyss a service by point- 
ing out the defect. The great promise she gives of ultimately becoming 
an ornament to the stage, induces us to hope that she will endeavour to 
correct her style before time shall have confirmed these defects beyand 
her power of alteration. 

On Thursday, young Clarke presented his claims, on which « ion 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. Aas 


‘ 
A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW 4n 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) ORPHAN.” 


CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 

T. LAMIE MURRAY, rasa Geor gest, Hanover-square, 
-Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, MD. FRB. ners in London, 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.A.8. 

Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial ad 

T life assurance and deferred annuit The assured has, onell enees og, 

be hg apo ngs memeee Kad nage < the policy, ieee of paid; 

se Li} 

pram Pos wey Ly g nefits, e conversion of bis interests to meet Other 
Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 
Persons insured tor tife, can, at once, borrow halt amoust of annual premiu 

five successive years on their own note and deposit of policy. m for 

ofa etl indent ge Bei nenuy woven tbe Used Gives in thenames of tre 
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claims (should any such arise) or otherwise. ae eT ey of disputed 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the an. 


nual rate. 
No Saaee for fame duty. 

oan ys allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture ot 
Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The remarkable success and increased 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation toldee! rea fourth 
bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on eac policy eflected on 


the profit scale. 
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amphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents th 
States, and British North American Colonies. _ a ov. wae 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
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Mrs. Vernon, Miss Weymss, Messrs Bass, Dyott and Walcott, lent their 
aid in the play of the Rivals, and Miss Julia Turnbull appeared in a bal- 
let, a galaxy of attraction seldom witnessed at this house. 

Csataam Tueatax.—The chief attraction at this house during the 
week has;been the interesting and talented Misses Denin, who have been 
delighting the Chathamites with their graceful and spirited acting in The 
Wandering Boys, The Young Scamp, Matteo Falcone, and the sterling 
old melo drama of the Blind Boy. 

These gifted little actresses are deservedly popular every where, and 
bid fair, one day, to become ornaments to their profession. 

CastLe GarpeNx.—A novel feature in the attraction of this old estab- 
lished summer resort is to be int roduced on Monday next, under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Baker, the prompter of the Olympic. 

A succession of light pieces will be presented, supported by Holland, 
Walcott, Everard, the fascinating Miss Clarke, Miss Phi'lips, and Mes- 
dames Isherwood. The stage has been reconstructed to give effect to 
these performances, and new scenery, painted by Bengough, has been 
prepared. With these combined attractions, we should think the experi- 
ment is certain of success. 





POLLO ROOMS.—Mme. FLEURY JOLLY, Prima Donna, and Mons. DUBREUL, 
First Baritone of the French Opera Company of New Orleans, assisted by Mons. 
GENOVESI. 
Signor RAPETTI and Mr. H _C. TIMM, rospectfaly aonounce that they will give 
A GRAND CONCERT 


, 
On Tuurspay EventneG, JuLy Ist, aT THE 
APOLLO SALOON, 
Tickets One Dollar, to be had at the usual places. Doorsepenat 7}. Concert to com: 
mence at 8 o’clock precisely. je26 It 


EW IRON ST EAM SHIP “SARAH SANDS,” Wm. C. Thompson, commander, 
1300 tons regis ter, 200 horse power, 

a da ys of sailing of the above ship for the remainder of the current year, are fixed 
as follows: 

From Liver + «ee.-15th June, 20th August, 21st October. 

From New York...... coccvceeeceee 18th July, 2ist Sept., 24th November. 

Her cabins are fitted up with unusual splendor even tor a packet ship. The price of 
passage (without wines and liquors, whicl: can be obtained on board,) is from Liverpool 
thirty guineas, and one guinea steward’s fee ; and from New York, one hundred dollars, 
and five dollars steward’s fee. 

The Captain and Agents of the vessel will not be arcountable for any parcel or pack- 
age, unless a receipt or bill of lading is signed for the same. 

‘ur freight o1 passage, apply to 
je26 R. KERMIT, 76 South street. 


Je 
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BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—For the pro- 
tection of Emigrants and others, the British Protective Emigrant Society of New 

York will remit, for part es requiring it, money, in sums large or small, to any part of 
the Old Country they may direct. 

Persons residing outof the city, by enclosing the sum they wish remitted, with direc- 
tions to whom aod where it is to be sent, will have £1 sterling provided for every five 
dollars so enclosed, by bills on 

of Pritish North America, London 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ; 
National Bank of Scotland. 

Office of the Society No. 42 Courtland street, New York. 

THOMAS DIXON, President. 


Epwarop F. ‘emeeaneeeed rs : 
Joan Nose, Vice Presidents. 
MaTHEW RUDSDALE, Treasurer. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS: 





ANTHONY Barc ay, the British Consul,| Joun 8S. BartTLett, 
Ex-officio, JouN CHARLES BEALEs, M.D. 
James Boorman, 
mar 18. * E. WCANNING, Socreetary. 


G. C. HORWOUD, 
INORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
Toronto, Canada West. 





EW SPRING GOODS,—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of buyers 


, 


visiting New York, to weir splendid Stock of French, China, and English Goods, 


such as— 
CANTON CRAPE SHAWIS; 
FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES; 
FOULARD SILKS, do. do; 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES; 
0. d». BRILLIANTES; 
Do. do. BAREGES ; 
PLAIN BAKEGES; 
SATIN STRIPED BAREGES; 
PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 
PRINTED eh te CAMBRICS; 


Do, ADINES; 
LINEN GIN@GHAMS AND FRENCH GIGHAMS; 
PARIS EMBROIDERY ; 
LACE CAPES, BERTHES, COLLARS, SCARFS. Etc, 

Alexander’s Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Musiins, Shawls, Mantiilas, Scarfs, Cra- 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, Handkerchiefs, &c &c., ata 
very smal! advance from importation cost, on the most reasonable terms—at 

apr 3—2m. My . pate 359 BROADAWY 

HE BOEHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 

395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has nowa 
most excellent assortment of the above instrumert, so celebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are ail manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in- 
terested for this instrument, alread y so much admired, would call upor Mr. Ernst, at his 
music saloon,395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume 
rous advantages of this kind of flute. 

N. B.—Mr. &rnst has also several eight key flutes, (takenin Exchange,) manufactured 
by comet he best makers in this country, which he will dispose of much below cost. 

mar m. 











THE EYE. . 
D® WHEELER, OCULIST, No. 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 

devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, and 
assures tne public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which Re shed 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cured by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pa- 
tients being subjected te much inconvenience or pain. 

Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

7” Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., afier which he will visit out-door 
patients. 

A pamphlet containing remarks on ciseases of the eye, with numerous instances o| 
great cures effected by Dr. Wheeler's mode of treatment, can be had, gratuitously,at 
his residence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to bim by 
lL ther post paid. feb 27 











AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL cave au- 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broaoway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged this 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need far 
| thercomment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive a supply by every packet 
| His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their wm terest to call. 
N .B.—Instructien given in the art as usual. 
| ——————ee — 
| PIANO-FORTE INS TRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receivea select clas 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, a 
Residence, 99 Lydias-Street Albany 
Miss G. has had the advantage of the first Earopean Masical Fro’essors, in her eda 
| tion. Anearly application is requested, as the number will be limited. 
} March, 1846. , 
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G. W. DAVIS, 
H. B. M. VICE CONSUL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Bioadway. Pi 
LVI. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension a 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improve 1 Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran bh Reading and Wri- 
tiag Desks, and every vaciety of Mechanical Chairs for comtort and convenience. 





Also, b r . turers of Major Serle’s U. 8. A. T 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to order om yon seveliing Tnvatid 
feb 20—6m. W. WH. HALLECK, } New York. 





OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-—The great saving of time and la- 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 

tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 

Pg this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principfes of the old way, 
all kinds of hides an‘ skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring one, wherethe ole plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatisfaction in tue different states in which 
it is in use. By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty 
days, upper leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The sub- 
scribers offer for sale single and county rants for the above, and will afford the most 
liberal facilities to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties 
and Individuals. A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, it 
required, be furn shed gratis to all purchasers. 

‘oc farther particulars address Vee paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
per. One of these machines was exhibited in operd@aion at the Great National Fair at 
Washi: gton City june 26 if 

OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES,—Mrs. BAILEY 

No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-suiee:, New Youk. The tm of this institution, 
which, it is believed, is well ki own, and bas been established for sixteen years, com- 
prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advantages to pa- 
rents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education. 
It is s tuated in one of the most convenient and pleasant streets in the uprer part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy com munication with ony pert of the surrounding 
country. The situation of the house is eminently healthy, and within a few minutes 
waik of some of the finest parks in the cit. .—I' is a spacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a large number of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
reci.ation of the yoang ladies. . : 

Mis. Bailey is about to make importart additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
sistest by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will in- 
clade generally from twelve to fourteen, severe! of whom reside in the family, and de- 
vote eit time exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
charge. 

The course embraces ali that is necessary to a complete and accomplished ¢ducation. 
The text books are selected with much care. With respect to the diserpline of the 
mind and the ecquisitior of useful knowledge the greatest so icitude i+ constantly 
felt. The school is divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
«ntrance of the pupils into them is determined by their proficiency in whe studies ap- 
pointed for each. E ! : 

The best teachers are employed i: the French Department; this lar guage is taught 
daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and with the Latin is includ: d io tke 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German. Drawing, Painting, 
Music, &c., wii! depend upon those of the Professors employed. Faithful and unwearied 
attention is constamtly given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every b anch of 
study they pursue; that they form correct intellectual and moral babits, that they have 
respecifal, kind, andamiabl- manners The school is in session from the 7th of Sep- 
tember « the 16th of Jul. the period boing divided into four quarters, commencing the 
7th of September, 23d of November, 13th of February, and Ist of May: but pupils are re 
ce ed at any intermediate period, the proportion of the term only being charged. 

The terns per annum are moderate, varying from $300 to $490, according to the stu- 
dies and accomplishments pursued. Whentwoor more pupils are trem the same family, 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those wishing farther particulars will receive every 
infor mation by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. 

apr 3 


ENEDETIS INSTITUTION ; or, Spanish, English, and French Academy, Car- 
thagena, New-Granada. 
ANTONIO BENEDETTI, Principal. 

Mr. A. Benedeti. once a member of the University of Carthagena, New-Grana‘a, and 
whe received his education in the United siates of A’ erica, will admit in his Institution 
boarders fiom all parts of North and South America, provided their parents have a cor- 
resvondent in Carthagena, P ; 

In his establishment, which has existed for severa! years, enjoving the best reputation, 











pupils are instructed in the Spanish, English, French, and Latin languages, and the 
usual branches of commercial education. Thore who «lesire it will also be prepared for 
the University, the Institution being authorized to it by a decree of the Granadian Go- 
vernment, ’ . 
Without forgetting their native language, the children of American, English, and 
French families are pertectly instructed in the Spanish language and literature, Math- 


ematics, Moral and Natural Philosophy, Geography, Book-keeping, Writing, &c., are 
included in the general course of studies. . . Pe : 

TERMS —Boarders $75 pe: quarter, payable in advance, each pupil furnishing hisown 
bed, bedding, clothes, oad towels; washing, shoes, books, &e. ; excepting medicine and 
medical assistance which » ill be furvished by the Institution, For boarding and tuition 
alone $55 per quarter; day scholars $20, above 13 years old, if ander, $16. A deduction 
of 16 per cent. will be made when there will be two or more brothers. ° 

Vacations begin on the 10th December, and classes will open to resume the course of 
studies onthe 10th January. The month of vacation is included in the las! quarter. 

It is generally necessary that families should provide themselves with a correspondent 
in Carthagena, but it they have n ne they may draw for the payment of quarters against 
any commercial house in said place. 

Expenses occasioned by illness will be an extra charge. ’ 4 

Rererences: Gregorie Dominguez, Esq., Granadian Consul in New Vo k.25 Souths 
street; A. Aranguran, Esq., 63 South-street; Messrs. Everett & Baitelle, 63 south-st.; 
Messrs. Murray & Lanman, ¢9 Water-street. may 224 


ENERAL INDEX TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 
G ARTS. First Series of Fifty Volumes complete. Now ready for distribetion: 
Price to subscribers, $3. Witha steel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and an Historieal 
Preface. [1 vol. tvo, pp. xx and 344 , ee.£ 

This tole expectec Noleme is at idet ready for delivery, and will be distribated to 
shose who have subscribed for it, with the May Number cf the American Journal of 
Science. Only alimited edition (500 copies) of this elaborate Index has been printed. 
Itis indispensable to all who have entire or even partial copies of the First Series of the 
Journal, and hardly less important to those who investigate any department of Ame! i- 
can, or even of toreign sclence, whether they — the entire work or not. No paias 
or labour have been spared to make it full anc comp lete, and above al , accurate. thas 
occupidd the almost undivided attention of a scientific gentleman for six months merely 
to read and correct the proof-sheets, and we do not nclude the gr at labour of coa- 
structiug it. Its arrangement is lucid and of easy reference, and a full list of figures, 
plates, and other illustiations in the whole Series is given at the end. s 

The Historical Preface conveys much interesting information concerning the orig 
and progress of the work. 

Itmay be procured of all the regular Agents of the Journal. 4 

All subscribers wo have given no ice of their desire to have the General Index, an 
who do uot receive it soon, willoblige us by sending in their names a second time. 

A few complete seis of the first series of 50 vols. stillon hand. Address the ery 

New Haven, May 1, :#47. may i—4t. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE [Second Line.]— The sbipsof this Line will hereafter lea 
New Vork on the Ist, and Havre on the 16tb of each month as —" 
From New York rom Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. ” Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and — 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and ec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec _Baltimore, E. Fank, master, 16th May. Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may Te 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supp 4 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for the 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac 
i . For freight or passage, apply to 
tually incurred on them. F g P g Bye HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents Havre. 
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m. Fach. by J. S. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor ; ,and torwarded by the me!* 
of the same day te all parts of the continent. 
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